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"Vfhat  a  wee  little  part  of  a  person’s  life  are  hi» 
aots  and  his  words:  His  real  life  is  led  in  his 

head,  and  is  known  to  none  but  himself.  All  day¬ 
long,  and  every  day,  the  mill  of  his  brain  is 
grinding,  aid  his  thoughts ,  not  those  other  things, 
are  his  history.  His  aots  and  his  words  are  merely 
the  visible,  thin  orust  of  his  world,  with  its 
scattered  snow  summits  and  its  vacant  wastes  of 
water  -  and  they  are  so  trifling  a  part  of  his 
bulki  A  mere  skin  enveloping  it.  The  mass  of  him 
is  hidden  -  it  and  its  voloanic  fires  that  toss  and 
boil,  airL  never  rest,  night  nor  day.  These  are  his 
life,  acd  they  are  not  written,  and  cannot  be  writ¬ 
ten.  Every  day  would  make  a  book  of  eighty  thousand 
words  -  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  books  a  year. 
Biographies  are  but  the  olothes  and  buttons  of  "che 
jnmn  -  the  biography  of  the  man  himself  cannot  be 
written. n 


By  courtesy  of  my  very  dear  friend.  Miss 
Isobel  Lyon,  long-time  seoretary  to  Mark 
Twain.  This  has  never  been  published. 


j  i  .  *>  -  . 
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beneficial  and  destructive  in  its  effect. 

I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  my  doings  and  my 
platitudes  will  be  received  with  much  amusement,  and 
probably  cynicism,  by  the  third  generation,  as  they  will 
be  completely  outmoded  in  relation  to  their  times* 

I  only  suggest  that  history  has  a  beastly  way  of  re¬ 
peating  itself,  and  the  experience  of  an  oldster  is  seme- 

r 

thing  that  may  have  some  value* 

In  retrospect,  my  life  has  been  more  than  just  an 
interesting  forty  or  fifty  years  of  active  participation 
in  the  hectic  side  of  things,  but  the  period  has  been 
epochal  in  its  force  and  never  static  —  confusion,  tran¬ 
sition,  and  groping  ever  present  and  the  goal  has  not  yet 
been  reached  —  I  doubt  if  it  ever  will  be*  Evolution  in 
nature  is  always  unfinished*  In  human  aspirations  the 
same  limitations  prevail# 

As  it  may  became  necessary  to  refer  to  many  incidents 
dealing  with  personalities,  same  of  these  incidents  will 
be  definitely  anonymous# 

This  is  not  an  autobiography  in  any  sense#  It  is  the 
setting  down  in  words  memories  that  stand  out  to  me;  and  I 
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do  not  want  it  to  be  an  alibi ography  either,  although 
perhaps  there  is  danger  of  that  interpretation  being  taken 
as  I  go  along •  I  am  neither  oynioal  nor  disillusioned* 
life  has  been  interesting  —  life  fully  lived  is  always 
interesting  —  and  if  by  any  chance  one  conveys  to  the 

i 

future  generations  something  that  is  worthwhile  through 
experience,  that  is  what  1  should  like  to  accomplish* 

There  is  no  word  in  the  English  language  for  which 
I  have  greater  respeot  than  the  word  tolerance ;  another 
is  moderation*  So  when  my  experiences  with  men  of  various 
sorts  are  set  down  I  want  to  do  so  in  a  tolerant  way* 

September  3>  19 is  the  beginning  of  a  new  decade 
in  my  life*  It  also  is  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year 
of  the  most  destructive  war  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  sewers  of  hell  have  been  opened  and  have  spewed  out  a 
race  of  leaders  who  have  brought  misery,  such  as  no  gener¬ 
ation  has  ever  before  witnessed*  I  trust  before  this  ef¬ 
fort  is  finished  this  misery  and  these  leaders  will  have 
been  successfully  done  away  with* 
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Tho  circumstances  were  very  promising  when  I  arrived 
cn  thie  mortal  scene,  the  last  of  a  family  of  throe  sisters 
aud  Uo  brothers,  with  a  very  wide  disparity  in  age  between 
*yself  and  my  sisters.  My  father,  at  that  time,  was  a 
wealthy  man,  as  wealth  was  measured  in  those  halcyon  days. 

I  was  born  in  a  very  beautiful  country  home  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario.  Canada  -  a  typical  English  Manor  House  with  the 
traditional  long  tree-lined  avenue  and  a  largo  area  cf 
lawns,  perfectly  kept,  a  fine  stable  of  horses  and  the 
usual  animals  in  the  barns,  all  that  belonged  to  a  well 
kept  up  establishment.  Alas,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
spend  only  one  year  in  these  surroundings.  I  suppose  I 
oould  say  I  was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth,  but 
it  did  not  remain  there  very  long.  It  seesis  to  me  I  have 
boon  always  followed  by  panics  and  my  first  one  at  that 
tender  age  played  havoc  with  the  family  fortunes,  a.  It 
did  with  almost  everyone  else  in  Canada  at  that  ils  -  • 

But  while  the  silver  spoon  did  not  linger,  the  eifects 

of  the  panic  did. 
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We  moved  into  town  to  a  house  my  father  built  —  a 
modified  manor  in  architecture,  but  on  a  smaller  scale* 

My  father’s  losses  were  due  to  helping  others  in  what  was 
expected  to  be  a  short-lived  affair;  it  wasn’t,  and  finan¬ 
cially  our  days  cf  large  means  were  permanently  over* 

BACKGROUND 

It  may  be  heresy  today,  and  of  questionable  value  at 
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any  time,  to  say  that  my  ancestry  belonged  to  the  aristoc¬ 
racy* 

My  father  was  a  pure  Highland  Scot,  from  Ros shire, 
North  Scotland*  His  father  was  a  major  in  a  Highland 
Regiment  during  the  Napoleonic  War,  and  was  called  the 
Laird  of  Tain*  The  Mackenzie  clan  is  one  to  be  proud  of 
—  upstanding,  fighting  men*  The  Seaforth  Highland  Regi¬ 
ment  has  for  some  three  hundred  years  been  the  representa¬ 
tive  cf  the  Mackenzie  Clan  and  has  always  had  a  colonel 
of  that  name*  It  has  brought  much  glory  to  its  country* 

My  father  was  a  kindly,  old-school  gentleman  —  not 
the  dour  Soot  type  --  very  religious,  devcted  to  his 
church  and  a  leader  in  Scotch  Presbyterian  affairs  over 
many  years*  He  was  an  elder  for  almost  fifty  years. 
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superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  for  the  same  period, 
fcnd  was  considered  the  legal  authority  on  all  Presbyt er- 
itui  procedures •  His  cousin,  Taylor  Innes,  a  celebrated 
Edinburgh  lawyer  and  contributor  to  “The  Signet”,  wag  the 
man  responsible  for  the  ultimate  union  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  denominations  which  had  been  separated  for 
many  generations.  My  father  also  founded  the  St.  John 
Church  in  Hamilton,  built  it,  and  gave  the  large  aoroage 
of  land  on  which  it  is  built.  He  was  not  only  the  founder, 
but  the  real  sustaining  head* 

My  mother  was  from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  came  from 
a  long  line  of  naval  men,  aoientists,  writers,  as  well  as 
men  of  leisure.  Among  the  naval  representatives  was  Admiral 
Hood  under  whom  Nelson  was  trained;  and  among  the  scientists 
was  Lord  Kelvin,  one  of  the  greatest  physicists  of  his  tire; 
Incidentally,  he  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  beside  the 
great  Newton* 

I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  desoribe  my  mother* 

There  are  no  adequate  adjectives*  In  the  first  place,  sne 
was  very  beautiful.  She  had  all  the  oharm  and  poise  of  an 
aristocratic  lady,  and  all  of  the  writ  so  charao  teri  *  ti  o  of 
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the  Irish*  Her  toleranoe  was  unlimited,  but  she  was  meti- 
oulous  in  demanding  decency  in  every  respect,  and  hating 
crudeness  or  vulgarity  in  any  form.  She  was  always  the 
social  leader  in  Hamilton  society  and  also  the  head  of  all 
kinds  of  charitable  institutions*  Her  memory,  and  my 
father's  too,  will  always  be  oonstant  with  me* 

My  two  immediate  forebears  I  oan  never  praise  as  they 
deserve,  nor  pay  in  any  way  one  iota  of  my  debt  to  them* 

In  those  days  money  was  not  an  open  sesame  to  social 
standing,  but  family  was*  Our  social  status  remained  un¬ 
changed,  and  in  the  following  years  when  I  began  to  notioe 
things,  I  remember  the  fight  to  keep  this  intact*  We  al¬ 
ways  had  a  horror  of  being  under  obligations,  and  this  was 
as  inherent  as  Presbyterianism  but  almost  as  difficult  and 
trying*  Always  in  my  memory  is  an  indomitable  mother,  ris¬ 
ing  above  every  difficulty,  and  meeting  with  head  and  ohin 
up  the  hard  problems  --  and  solving  them.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  memory,  and  taught  me  many  lessons  which  I  have  found 
invaluable  in  my  life,  one  of  which  is  a  sense  of  values  — 
life's  values  I  mean;  and  also  a  sense  of  proportion*  Two 
of  these  are s  first,  live  strictly  within  one's  means ;  and 
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second,  owe  no  man  anything.  May  I  *ay  I  have  lived  faith¬ 
fully  up  to  both  of  these  principles*  I  strongly  recommend 
them  for  security  and  peace  of  mind* 

Skipping  the  years  I  do  not  remember,  and  coming  to  my 
school  days,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  very  much  in  them 
that  will  be  interesting*  In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  fact  that  times  do  not  change  quite  as  muoh  as  one  may 
think,  my  first  day’s  experience  at  a  very  early  age  at 
school  was  most  unfortunate.  The  dictates  of  the  late  Vic¬ 
torian  era  got  me  into  trouble  that  first  day.  Dressed 
a  la  Lord  Fauntleroy,  including  the  curls,  I  ran  into  the 
usual  cruelty  of  youngsters,  and  finally  into  a  real  fight 
with  the  bully,  another  lad  of  about  five  years  like  my- 
•elf.  Ke  certainly  had  criminal  instincts.  By  sane  luck 
1  got  the  best  of  him  and  of  the  fashion  —  I  had  a  hair¬ 
cut  the  next  day.  I  mention  this  incident  only  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  life  has  been  a  good  deal  of  a  fight 
from  that  first  school  day.  The  future  pages  may  justify 
this  statement. 

During  my  grade  sohool  days  I  proved  that  no  touch 
of  genius  was  to  be  mine.  On  only  one  ocoasicn  did  I 
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achieve  a  passing  bit  of  fame*  All  the  sohcols  had  ooei- 
petitive  essays  written,  with  the  choice  of  subject  left 
to  the  individual*  I  picked  as  mine  "The  Autobiography 
of  a  Penny*  and  rambled  through  with  youthful  imagination 
all  the  trials  and  personal  contacts  of  this  piece  of 
change,  from  the  mint  to  the  utter  oblivion  whioh  ended 
its  career*  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  that  was* 
Anyway  it  won  the  competition  in  Hamilton  and  was  read 
in  all  the  other  schools  as  an  example,  much  to  my  embar¬ 
rassment;  but  I  had  my  fleeting  moment* 

1  might  mention  here  that  we  had  a  summer  heme  at 
Burlington,  overlooking  Lake  Ontario*  At  this  period  I 
was  approximately  ten  years  of  age  and  went  to  the  local 
country  school*  We  spent  two  winters  in  Burlington  in¬ 
stead  of  ooming  into  town  as  usual  and  I  know  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  find  it  hard  to  believe,  but  I  had  to  walk  two 
miles  from  the  house  to  the  school,  home  for  lunch,  back 
to  school,  and  then  home,  when  school  ended  at  four  ir. 
the  afternoon*  In  winter  it  was  tough  going,  deep  * D,;W 
drifts  and  below  zero  weather*  Under  such  oonditior.fi  ^ 
used  snow  shoes*  After  finishing  the  lower  grades  I  • 
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to  go  to  Hamilton  to  the  Victoria  School*  Hamilton  was 
across  the  Bay  —  some  eight  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  In 
the  fall  and  spring  I  went  there  by  train,  but  when  the 
Bay  was  frozen  over  I  skated  over  and  back* 

Summer  sports  were  cricket  and  tennis,  the  former  be¬ 
ing  as  national 'as  baseball  is  here  —  a  deadly  game  to 
watch  but  really  a  grand  game  to  play;  also  sailing  and  es¬ 
pecially  canoeing*  While  living  in  Burlington  as  a  young¬ 
ster  of  twelve,  I  practically  lived  in  my  own  biroh  bark 
canoe  in  summer*  I  was  very  fond  of  horses,  and  a  kindly 
wealthy  man,  for  some  reason,  gave  me  the  use  of  a  horse 
and  a  dog  cart,  in  which  I  roamed  the  country  o'er*  He 
also  presented  me  with  a  pair  of  collies  from  the  royal 
kennels  in  England*  These  were  named  Laddy  and  Lassie. 
Eeautiful  specimens  --  they  were  sometimes  leashed  together 
by  a  silver  chain  between  their  silver  collars.  As  I  grew 
older  1  enjoyed  winter  sports  but  I  never  excelled  in  any 
one;  I  had  great  aspirations  but  I  never  coulc  get  that 
wagon  on  schedule  to  hitch  to  my  star* 

Graduating  into  the  Collegiate  Institute  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  to  find  a  high  type  of  education,  but  very  severe. 
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The  teachers  were  all  male  and  many  illustrious  men  gradu¬ 
ated  from  this  institution;  among  them  Sir  William  Osier 
of  whom  I  will  write  more  later*  The  ourriculum  was 
heavy  -  no  options*  I  had  to  take  Latin,  Math,  History, 
French,  German,  English,  and  English  Literature  from  the 
first  to  the  end*  My  reoord  in  some  subjects  was  just 
passing,  but  1  graduated*  By  the  standards  of  the  school, 
graduation  was  equivalent  to  the  first  year  in  a  univer¬ 
sity. 

My  ambitions  were  focused  on  journalism*  My  studies 
were  concentrated  on  that  objective*  This  hope  went  aglim- 
mering  and  I  had  to  enter  commercial  business  life,  which 
I  never  wanted  to  do,  and  do  not  even  now  enjoy,  although 
banking,  economics  and  finance  have  proved  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  to  me,  and  have  given  me  some  scope  along  the 
collateral  lines  of  my  original  plans*  Lack  of  means 
finished  my  scholastic  career.  I  had  to  go  to  work, 
and  what  I  missed  then  I  have  tried  to  make  up  in  after 
years  through  reading,  studying  and  also  experience,  the 
greatest  of  all  teaohers,  and  the  hardest  --  the  real 
finishing  school  —  but  I  still  feel  a  university  degree 
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In  those  days  thara  was  no  arrangement  for  working 
ona's  way  through  college  as  there  is  now,  and  if  there 
had  been,  the  family  pride  would  not  hare  permitted  it* 

So  I  joined  the  great  army  of  the  "white  collar  class"* 

My  ohief  interests  after  working  hours  were  music, 
private  theatricals,  and  a  short  time  later  the  Royal 
Hamilton  Regiment,  now  fighting  in  Normandy*  Apparently 
I  had  a  voice  of  sorts  and  sang  in  concerts  as  soloist* 
The  private  theatricals  were  great  fun*  All  our  doings 
in  Hamilton  were  very  simple.  There  were  no  movies,  few 
good  plays,  but  plenty  of  outdoor  sports*  It  was  a  sane, 
healthy  and  satisfying  life*  There  was  a  group  of  us  who 
got  up  a  series  of  amateur  theatricals  and  light  operas, 
given  at  Easter  and  Christmas  eaoh  year*  Our  group  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Garrick  Club,  which  by  the  way  had  been 
founded  nearly  a  hundred  pari  before.  We  had  our  own 
small  theatre*  I  loved  the  regiment,  studied  hard,  and 
to  this  day  find  my  textbooks  very  useful  in  following 
or  anticipating  war  strategy*  I  secured  a  commission, 
passing  with  a  mark  of  100  in  a  class  of  thirty-five* 
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This  examination  inoluded  the  actual  drilling  of  several 
companies  under  the  orders  and  supervision  of  a  general 
of  the  British  Army. 

I  gradually  rose  a  bit  financially,  and  graduated 
from  $8.00  a  month  into  a  higher  salary.  I  entered  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  concern  headed  by  a  hardheaded  Soot 
named  John  Knox.  It  was  good  training  and  there  was  lots 
of  variety  outside  of  it.  Very  often  while  at  my  desk  at 
closing  time,  I  would  hear  the  clarion  sound  of  a  bugle, 
and  hastening  into  my  coat,  rush  out  to  the  curb  and  enter 
into  a  coach  and  four  with  the  usual  trimmings,  two  men 
up  and  a  little  tiger  behind.  Off  we  would  go  with  the 
tiger  frequently  tooting  as  we  drove  along  --  a  scene 
you  may  yet  see  in  England  during  the  Epscna  races. 

The  Hendrie  family  who  owned  the  coach  were  great 
horse  people  and  extremely  wealthy.  They  had  a  magni¬ 
ficent  farm  aoross  the  bay  and  we  would  drive  out  "here 
for  luncheon  or  supper  or  a  pionio.  The  whole  thing 
was  so  well  ordered.  Those  things  linger  long  in  ey 
memory,  and  ao  does  my  fondness  for  Mrs.  Hendrie  who 
looked  like  the  "Dear  Queen"  and  emulated  her  in  every 
respect. 
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The  Company  and  Regimental  Mess  Dinners  were  fre¬ 
quent  events,  and  the  annual  Regimental  Ball  was  a  grand 
affair#  I  acknowledge  that  -times  have  changed  and  the 
youngsters  of  today  oould  not  get  suoh  fun  without  large 
allowances •  I  sometimes  wonder  if  that  other  school  of 
limitations  did  not  have  considerable  merit  in  spite  of, 
or  even  because  of  them* 

Looking  baok  on  the  "boy  likes  girl"  period  of  my 
young  days  I  confess  I  do  not  see  very  much  difference  be 
tween  the  youngsters,  then  and  now*  The  main  difference 
would  be  that  we  had  more  limitations,  more  supervision, 
and  less  variety  of  things  to  do*  I  went  through  all  the 
■any  phases  of  flirtations  and  what  at  that  age  seemed 
serious  heart  affairs. 

There  was  a  young  ladies1  school  run  very  strictly 
by  a  olergyman*  The  pupils  were  of  varying  attractions 
and  some  very  adventurous  as  to  breaking  rules.  None  of 
them  was  allowed  out  alone  on  any  oooasion,  and  the  most 
•xoiting  event  to  them  was  an  affair  onoe  a  month  oalled 
*  conversazione"  whioh  means  just  talk*  and  well  ohaper 
oned  at  that*  There  was  no  danoing.  The  only  exercise 
these  girls  seemed  to  get  was  a  daily  walk,  eyes  front. 
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in  oolumns  of  two  with  an  old  maid  at  aaoh  and  of  tha  line* 
Tha  affair*  at  the  school  ware  pretty  awful*  in  fact  deadly* 

Their  sohool  building  faoed  on  the  main  street  with 
an  allay  in  the  rear*  We  used  to  be  able  to  find  out  in 
some  way  where  the  favorite  girl*  or  girls*  were  located, 
especially  if  they  were  on  the  alley-way*  and  the  worst 
we  did  was  to  have  them  let  down  strings  to  whioh  we  tied 
boxes  of  candy*  This  was  a  venal  offense  and  meant  severe 
punishment  if  oaught#  A  friend  and  1  had  a  narrow  escape 
one  night#  I  was  only  a  private  at  that  time  in  the  Regi¬ 
ment  and  that  night  was  wearing  a  uniform  including  a  scar¬ 
let  tunio*  naturally  pretty  conspicuous*  The  headmaster 
appeared  quite  unexpectedly  from  nowhere  and  it  was  a  very 
hasty  retreat  the  Army  made*  but  a  tactioal  one#  We  lived 
to  do  it  again*  but  with  improved  methods*  The  mopping  up 
operation  was  mostly  on  our  very  moist  faces*  and  it  was 
all  quite  humiliating* 

My  Company  in  the  13th  Regiment  was  the  swank  one* 
Company  F*  and  it  occupied  top  place  in  competition  nearly 
every  year#  All  of  my  intimates  were  also  members*  and  I 
had  to  do  some  unpleasant  things  as  an  officer*  One  cf  my 
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best  friends,  a  private,  Pat  O’Reilly,  who  was  later 
killed  in  the  Boer  War,  oame  down  to  drill  wearing 
brown  shoes  --  a  terrible  thing  to  do*  I  had  to  oall 
him  out  of  the  ranks  and  send  him  to  the  guard  house 
to  black  them  over*  Also  I  had  to  put  several  per¬ 
sonal  friends  in  the  guard  house  for  being  out  of 
bounds  when  we  were  in  camp*  They  all  took  it,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  training* 
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THE  BREAK 


Both  of  my  brothers  had  left  home.  Alister,  the 
oldest,  was  in  the  Bank  of  ’Commerce  and  was  living  in 
Woodstock;  and  my  brother.  Jack,  had  gone  to  Chicago, 
so  I  fully  expected  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning, 
but  fate  or  something  else  intervened. 

Prior  to  this  time  I  had  seen  little  of  other 
plaoes;  none  of  the  United  States;  plenty,  of  course, 

i 

in  Canada.  An  unole,  William  Park,  my  mother's  brother, 
had  gone  to  Chicago  as  a  young  man  before  the  fire.  He 
had  been  very  successful,  had  a  private  bank,  and  was 
rated  as  a  millionaire,  which  in  those  days  was  a  pretty 
large  figure.  The  fire  wiped  him  out  and  all  his  rec¬ 
ords  were  destroyed,  but  he  advertised  that  all  olaims 
would  be  paid  even  though  they  could  not  be  verified. 

The  family  financial  experience  seemed  to  repeat  a  lot 
in  this  respect. 

In  his  later  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Bankers’ 
Monthly,  a  magazine  whioh  was  rated  among  the  top  pub¬ 
lications  dealing  with  finance,  economics,  and  banking, 
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in  all  its  ramifications# 


He  was  a  man  of  many  and  varied  talents;  spoke 
Frenoh,  Greek,  German  and  Spanish;  was  a  recognized 
authority  on  astronomy  and  on  eoonomios;  and  had  he 
lived  in  these  times  his  talents  could  have  been  used 
to  great  advantage  in  this  period  of  astronomical  debt 
figures,  and  economic  problems#  However,  he  was  a 
sound  economist  and  because  of  that,  now  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  "persona  non  grata#* 

In  189U  Uncle  William  wrote  me  to  come  as  his 
guest  to  the  World* s  Fair#  In  passing,  and  without 
going  into  details,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other 
fair  ever  organized  has  approached  the  classic  beauty 
of  that  one  in  Chioago# 

This  trip  had  unlooked  for  repercussions  on  my 
future#  On  coming  to  Chioago  I  stayed  with  my  brother, 
Jack,  who  had  a  close  friendship  with  a  Mr#  and  Mrs# 
Allen.  I  was  invited  to  attend  the  Fair  with  them  for 
the  afternoon  and  evening#  I  was  to  meet  their  daughter 
for  the  first  time,  the  rendezvous  being  the 
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Tiffany  Exhibit#  This  rendezvous  later  had  the  most 


important  bearing  on  the  happiest  years  of  my  life# 

The  young  girl  was  Mary  Courtney  Allen,  who  became 
Mrs#  Wentworth  Park  Mackenzie#  She  was  a  stunning 
looking  girl,  perfeotly  poised,  talented,  and  quite 
an  amazing  disoovery  to  me*  I  never  expected  to  see 
her  again,  and  hardly  ever  heard  from  her,  but  I  must 
try  to  keep  things  in  their  proper  chronological  order# 
It  is  a  very  strange  thing  to  see  how  one’s  whole 
life  oan  be  both  disarranged  and  controlled  by  what 
appear*  to  be  unrelated  inoi dents,  unimportant  in  them¬ 
selves  at  the  time,  but  terrific  in  their  impact  on 
one's  whole  oareer,  and  decisive  in  the  hidden  affairs 
that  shape  one's  destiny# 

Coming  in  from  regimental  duties  in  uniform  one 
night,  I  dropped  into  my  father's  library,  as  I  always 
did#  I  found  him  in  conference  with  a  Chicago  offi¬ 
cial  of  a  large  American  corporation#  I  ohatted  with 
them  casually  for  a  short  time  and  then  retired#  A 
year  later  I  had  a  wire  from  him  asking  if  I  had  any 
idea  of  ever  coming  over  to  the  States,  and  stating 
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that  he  would  hay#  an  opening  for  me  in  his  oompany. 

If  interested,  I  was  to  come  to  Chicago  and  talk  it 
orer#  It  did  not  appeal  to  me  as  I  felt  I  should  not 
be  the  last  boy  to  leave  the  family,  and  I  oonfess  I 
was  not  very  ambitious  to  make  my  oar eer  in  the  States. 

X  talked  with  my  father  and  mother,  and  they  in  their 
usual  unselfish  way  felt  I  should  not  let  them  hold  me 
back  from  possible  advancement,  and  that  I  should  at 
least  oonsider  it.  John  Knox,  the  head  of  my  firm  and 
a  grand  old  Soot,  although  he  had  been  less  Scotch 
with  me  than  any  of  the  others  in  the  outfit,  told  me 
frankly  that  he  had  pushed  me  up  unusually  rapidly, 
and  as  salaries  went  at  that  time  I  had  probably  reached 
the  peako  His  son  and  I  had  been  very  close  friends, 
went  to  sohool  together  at  The  Collegiate  on  his  arrival 
frcm  Sootland,  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  his  aooent.  rte  always  remained  friends  and  we 

still  are.  He  has  had  tremendous  success  as  a  mining 

. 

engineer  and  became  president  of  one  of  the  greatest 
gold  mines  in  Canada  after  he  was  head  of  the  Calumet 
Copper  Mines  in  Michigan  •••••but  I  am  rambling  again. 
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I  went  to  Chicago,  I  had  the  interview,  and  in  fear 
and  trenbling  accepted  the  job#  I  knew  nothing  what¬ 
soever  about  what  I  was  in  for*  Paoking  my  trunk  I 
left  for  New  York  where  my  training  was  to  begin# 
Boarding  on  Madison  Avenue,  on  the  munificent 
salary  of  $15*00  a  week,  I  spent  several  months  in 
the  office  there  and  on  the  road,  coming  back  week¬ 
ends  to  New  York  and  in  the  meantime  travelling 
throughout  New  York  State  in  the  oompany  of  one  of 
their  salesmen,  for  training  purposes#  These  months 
to  me,  and  also  the  next  few  years  elsewhere,  were  a 
nightmare#  No  boy  was  ever  less  prepared  to  face  the 
cold,  oold  world  than  was  I,  completely  unsophisti¬ 
cated,  and  to  be  perfectly  truthful,  badly  spoiled# 

I  had  never  done  anything  for  myself,  had  never  taken 
oare  of  any  of  my  things,  knew  nothing  about  boarding 
houses,  and  felt  the  terrible  loneliness  of  a  huge 
oity,  orowded  with  humanity*  I  would  like  to  insert 
here  that  I  find  it  hard  to  remember  any  suffering 
outside  of  the  loss  of  loved  ones  equal  to  that  ter¬ 
rible  thing  oalled  homesickness#  What  little  relaxa- 
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tion  I  had  I  took  in  a  musical  way*  I  attended  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  as  often  as  I  oould,  buying  stand¬ 
ing  room  prices*  These  were  marvelous  performances 
of  the  great  operas*  Some  of  them  by  famous  artists 
now  forgotten,  such  as  the  two  DeHetesky  brothers, 
Melba,  Plano on,  and  other  famous  ones  whose  names  I 
don’t  remember* 

My  training  on  the  road  was  certainly  quite  an 
experience,  taking  me  from  town  to  town  all  over  the 
state  of  New  York,  but  I  must  have  been  just  plain 
stupid,  for  I  learned  nothing*  Yet  for  some  unknown 
reason  the  company  suddenly  notified  me  to  leave  for 
Baltimore  and  to  open  a  one  man  office  there,  taking 
over  that  territory  including  Maryland  and  Southern 
Pennsylvania,  not  only  the  cities  but  the  country 
stores  as  well*  I  look  back  with  deep  humiliation 
wondering  now  why  they  did  not  fire  me*  I  was 
pretty  awful,  knowing  no  more  about  salesmanship 
than  of  Greek  or  Astronomy*  Not  only  then,  but  never 
has  it  been  my  forte  to  be  a  salesman*  In  faot,  I  am 


. 
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allergio  to  anything  in  that  line.  However,  they  did 
not  seem  to  complain,  and  I  carried  on  travelling  all 
over  the  countryside,  most  of  it  by  horse  and  buggy, 
spending  dreary  nights  in  astoundingly  ordinary  oountry 
hotels,  drinking  in  many  beautiful  surroundings  and 
colorful  scenes  on  my  travels*  People  were  always  kind 
to  me,  and  they  have  always  been  interesting* 

My  office  days  in  Baltimore  were  relieved  of 
monotony  by  delightful  experiences  socially,  and  won¬ 
derful  companionships*  I  lived  at  a  boarding  house 
used  by  University  and  Johns  Hopkins  medioal  students , 
and  I  learned  a  great  deal  that  was  useful  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  views  and  their  ambitions*  They  usually 
oame  to  my  rooms  after  dinner  and  talked  and  argued 
every  subject*  To  a  boy  of  my  age  a  lot  of  it  was 
over  my  head,  but  enough  of  it  soaked  in  to  be  helpful* 
This  particular  boarding  house  was  so  completely  dupli¬ 
cated  in  a  book  entitled  "Mrs*  Susie  Slagle's  Boarding 
House"  that  I  am  oonvinoed  it  was  the  same  around  which 
the  book  was  written* 
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Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  and  Hospital  were, 
and  still  are,  outstanding  institutions*  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  rigmarole  that  Doctor  William  Osier, 
later  Sir  William,  was  educated  at  the  Hamilton  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute;  also  his  nephew,  Gwynn,  who  was 
several  classes  ahead  of  me  when  I  went  there*  This 
gave  me  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  I 
have  ever  met,  and  whose  memory  lingers  today  among 
the  great  scholars  as  having  few  equals.  I  spent 
every  Sunday  evening  at  his  home,  and  often  attended 
his  dinner  parties*  There  1  had  the  privilege  of 
oontaot  with  many  great  men,  and  men  of  great  accom¬ 
plishment*  My  regret  now  is  that  at  that  early  age 
I  oould  not  fully  realize  how  great  that  privilege 
was,  and  how  many  men  I  have  met  sinoe  who  envy  me 
that  opportunity* 

Gwynn  was  interning  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  I  used 
to  dine  at  the  hospital  regularly  on  Sundays  with 
him*  There  I  met  the  staff;  most  of  them  in  later 
years  made  medioal  history  and  their  influence,  re¬ 
search  and  scientific  discoveries  are  still  tops  in 
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their  sphere.  Baltimore  society  was  then,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  is  now,  notably  snobbish®  No  outsider  had  entree 
unless  introduced  by  those  who  belonged®  Beoause  of  my 
introductions  I  was  aooepted  and  attended  the  Cotillions 
which  were,  and  still  are,  considered  the  acme  of  the 
events  in  Baltimore  society*  A  little  unusual  for  a 
chap  of  not  yet  twenty* 

As  regards  Osier's  personality  for  which  he  was 
renowned;  there  was  something  about  the  man  that  exuded 
kindness,  charm  and  genius*  His  mind  was  literally 
unlimited  in  every  field*  His  book  on  *Materia  Medioa* 
today  is  the  aooepted  textbook  for  the  medioal  profes¬ 
sion,  and  he  had  no  limitations*  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  read  his  life  and  particularly  his  lectures  and 
essays*  These  are  not  all  on  medicine;  many  are  about 
his  philosophy  of  life.  One  particularly,  a  small 
brochure  called  the  ay  of  Life*  I  would  suggest  as 
imperative  for  every  young  man  to  read  on  the  threshold 
of  life.  This  philosophy  of  his  was  so  searching,  so 
complete,  so  sound,  so  simple,  that  it  covers  every 
angle  of  real  living,  possible  achievements,  and  appre- 
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oiation  of  the  things  that  make  for  a  bettar  life  and 
tha  things  that  develop  and  strengthen  character*  Hot 
long  aftar  I  left,  ha  was  called  to  Oxford  University 
and  baoama  tha  most  beloved  and  illustrious  lecturer, 
and  while  there  was  knighted*  His  career  in  England 
was  even  more  brilliant  than  in  America*  There  it 
was  more  in  the  field  of  writing  and  lecturing  than 
medical  practice*  His  only  son,  whom  I  used  to  see 
eliding  down  the  bannisters  as  I  came  into  the  house, 
was  later  killed  in  the  1st  World  War.  Osier  never 
recovered  from  the  shook  of  that  loss* 

After  a  comparatively  short  period  in  Baltimore, 
less  than  a  year,  I  oama  down  most  unexpectedly  with 
an  aoute  attack  of  appendicitis*  I  was  rushed  to  the 
hospital  not  realizing  at  all  my  serious  situation; 

I  refused  to  have  an  ambulance,  and  insisted  on  a  oab, 
there  being  no  taxis,  and  over  streets  that  were  not 
paved  sxoept  with  cobblestones*  My  oondition  on  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  hospital  oan  be  imagined*  Being  well 
known  there,  my  reception  was  most  unusual.  The  en¬ 
tire  staff  amt  me  in  the  room  I  was  ushered  into* 
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Examinations  followed*  and  I  was  told  what  was  the 
matter  with  me,  but  that  I  was  not  of  ago  and,  there¬ 
fore,  would  have  to  have  the  consent  of  my  parents# 

I  told  them  I  did  not  want  my  parents  to  be  worried 
and  if  Oeler's  consent  was  sufficient,  to  get  it# 

They  decided  to  operate  and  discovered  that  the 
situation  seemed  hopeless#  Doctor  Finney  and  Doctor 
Halsted  both  were  connected  in  this  particular  saving 
of  a  very  doubtful  career;  both  were  famous  then  and 
later  became  outstandingly  so#  I  had  a  very  narrow 
squeak,  was  given  up,  but  pulled  through  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason#  I  never  will  forget  Doctor  and  Mrs# 

Osier  and  their  unceasing  attention  and  kindness; 
and  the  sample  of  the  Southern  character  was  also 
amazing  —  flowers,  books  and  visits,  while  I  was  re¬ 
cuperating,  which  took  over  two  months  in  the  hospital# 
I  was  informed  that  I  would  not  be  fit  for  work 
for  several  months,  and  consequently  I  felt  that  my 
advent  into  American  business  life  was  a  complete 
flop,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  as  far  as  re¬ 
sults  were  concerned,  so  I  went  back  home#  I  sent  ray 
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resignation  to  the  company  which  they  refused  to  ao- 
oept#  and  told  me  to  stay  at  home  as  long  as  necessary 
with  pay#  whioh  also  was  astounding  to  me  and  upset¬ 
ting#  as  I  had  no  hope  of  my  ever  being  a  salesman; 
and  the  humiliation  in  my  inner  soul  was  rather  severe 
when  I  thought  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  kind 
of  business  I  had  been  thrown  into*  Late  that  fall 
I  reported  for  duty  and  was  sent  to  Boston,  in  a 
olerical  capacity,  where  I  remained  for  over  a  year* 

I  loved  Boston,  and  the  people  in  their  reserve  and 
conservatism  were  like  my  own  people  and  I  felt  at 
homo  * 

The  era  of  mergers,  controls  and  expansion  was 
beginning  and  one  was  pending,  whioh  in  my  immature 
judgment,  looked  like  a  freeze-out  for  the  old  regime 
with  whioh  I  had  been  connected*  Feeling  also  that 
I  had  not  found  myself,  I  wired  my  brother.  Jack, 
then  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  grain  firms  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  that  I  wanted  to  get  out 
*nd  did  he  have  any  ideas  about  an  opening  for  me  out 
there*  He  replied  that  he  could  place  me  with  hie 
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fir*,  but  with  the  usual  Mackenzie  caution  strongly 
advised  against  it*  I  took  the  ohanoe  and  with 
*25  .00  in  my  pooket,  to  Chicago  I  want* 
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From  this  period  on  I  finally  began  to  grc m  up# 

I  entered  a  career  full  of  strain  —  heotio,  inaeoure 
end  adventurous#  Chioago  was  passing  through  the 
pangs  of  growing  up#  In  the  spring  of  1898  it  was 
•till  nearer  the  frontier  and  the  gun-toting  days 
of  the  wild  and  woolly  west  than  an  established 
oivilized  town#  It  had  in  its  oaroneroial,  financial, 
and  industrial  leadership  many  of  the  oharaoteristios 
of  the  frontiersmen  as  well  as  those  of  the  pirates 
and  buooaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main#  It  presented  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  law-abiding,  ohuroh-going 
oommnnity,  but  underneath  the  obsession  for  money  and 
power  neutralized  the  outward  appearance j  and  the 
business  ethics  of  that  time  took  on  more  of  the  law 
of  the  jungle  than  of  moral  consciousness •  The  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  was  the  accepted  doctrine#  As 
I  look  back  upon  it  now  it  seems  almost  unbelievable, 
and  fortunately  that  day  and  that  philosophy  have  been 
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found  wanting  --  par  haps  because  it  did  not  pay,  but 
it  took  many  years  before  conscience  or  the  law  proved 
that  point* 

So  even  with  my  prior  experience  I  arrived  in 
this  community  completely  unprepared  and  unfitted  for 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  here*  I  was  assigned 
a  job  on  the  floor  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  My  duties 
consisted  of  taking  orders  from  the  telephone  or  tele¬ 
graph  to  the  trading -pit  for  the  brokers  to  handle, 
and  to  check  the  reports  back.  This  all  sounds  rather 
simple,  uncomplicated,  and  it  was  still  only  worth 
$lp#00  a  week,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  not  unimportant* 

I  made  my  debut  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  moat 
amazing  deals  ever  attempted  in  the  history  of  the 
Board  of  Trade#  A  young  and  rioh  son  of  his  father 
was  doing  his  best  to  verify  the  adage  of,  "from 
shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  in  one  generation" 
instead  of  three,  and  incidentally,  how  very  often 
have  I  seen  that  adage  confirmed#  His  name  was 
Joseph  Lei ter  --  he  was  named  well#  He  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  leading  merchants  in  Chicago,  and  per- 
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sonally  a  millionaire#  Like  his  namesake  of  biblioal 
history  and  racial  identity,  this  Joseph  tried  much 
less  successfully  to  oorner  the  wheat  market,  and  there 
was  no  Pharaoh  to  diotate  the  decisions.  He  bought 
wheat  in  every  market  of  the  world  and  stored  it  in 
warehouses.  He  bought  millions  in  addition  for  future 
delivery.  He  had  money  of  his  own,  but  I  still  think 
that  his  old  man  was  back  of  him,  and  didn’t  want  to 
publicize  that  fact.  He  actually  did  control  the  wheat 
supply  and  oorner  it  as  far  as  deliveries  of  that  com¬ 
modity  in  the  world  Exchanges  were  concerned. 

In  the  process  of  this  dream  of  his,  he  differed 
from  his  biblical  smcestor  who  had  the  King  of  Egypt 
baok  of  him;  against  Leiter  were  all  the  forces  of  the 
grain  trade  —  the  elevator  companies,  the  flour  millers, 
the  processors  of  wheat  of  all  kinds,  and  the  equally 
rioh  and  more  experienced  groups  such  ass  P.  D.  Armour, 
who  was  the  greatest  of  all  this  group;  the  ffeares,  who 
were  the  heads  of  the  oonoern  I  was  with;  the  Peaveys 
and  Pills burys  of  Minneapolis.  These  men  were  in  the 
legitimate  business  of  trading  in  grain  for  practical 
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purposes,  and  hedging,  which  was  the  economic  system, 
by  sales  for  future  delivery*  All  these  hedges  became 
liabilities  and  they  were  in  a  bad  way  financially  and 
facing  ruin* 

Very  early  in  my  first  week  or  two,  taking  myself 
very  seriously,  I  was  rushing  aoross  the  floor  of  the 
Exohange  with  a  big  order  to  be  filled*  I  had  only 
one  thing  in  mind  and  that  was  speed,  whioh  was  very 
necessary  as  every  second  involved  price  fluctuation 
whioh  ran  into  many  thousands  of  dollars*  In  my  head¬ 
long  rush  that  time  I  bumped  very  hard  into  the  add- 
riff  of  a  very  portly  individual  and  knocked  him  off 
his  feet  and  well  out  of  wind*  I  did  not  stop  to 
apologise*  It  was  Joe  Leiter  I  had  collided  with, 
but  there  was  no  time  for  ordinary  courtesy* 

t 

The  fight  over  this  deal  was  with  no  holds  barred • 
It  was  financial  life  and  death  to  these  boys  frcmx 
baok  of  the  Yards,  the  synagogues,  the  Prairie  Avenue 
and  LaSalle  Street  groups*  In  fact,  it  reached 
further  than  that  —  away  beyond  even  this  country, 
all  over  Europe  and  the  entire  price  and  distribution 
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tys terns  were  temporarily  suspended * 

Some  taotics  were  almost  fantastic*  The  whole 
success  or  failure  centered  on  the  month  of  May  when 
those  who  had  sold  had  to  make  delivery  before  the 
end  of  that  month*  The  season  was  late  and  the  head 
of  the  lakes  and  the  Sault  Ste*  Marie  Canal  were  still 
froien*  All  the  uncontrolled  wheat  available  was  in 
that  seotion  and  was  owned  by  this  group  of  men  who 
were  fighting  the  deal*  One  night  my  brother  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  theater  and  overheard  two  men  in  front  of 
him  quietly  conversing  about  the  situation,  and  they 
dropped  the  hint  that  a  certain  large  operator  in¬ 
volved,  was  resorting  to  bringing  ice  breakers  into 
the  Duluth  section  in  an  attempt  to  open  the  way  for 
the  ships  to  came  down  to  Chioego  in  time  to  meet  the 
deadline*  Realising  the  importance  of  this  idea  he 

rushed  to  the  telephone,  got  in  touoh  with  his  people, 
% 

»nri  they  also  got  busy*  They  ohartered  boats  loaded 
with  wheat  which  followed  the  ioe  brealcers  and  event¬ 
ually  reached  Chioago*  But  the  fight  was  not  over* 
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Earlier  I  referred  to  the  buccaneers  and  their  way  of 
doing  things;  well  their  practices  were  aotually  dupli¬ 
cated  right  here  on  the  Chicago  River*  Some  of  these 
oargoes  were  scuttled  in  the  river  to  prevent  unload- 
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"But  a  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph**  (See 
Exodus*)  The  bankers  suddenly  got  very  conservative* 
They  looked  at  their  loans,  not  only  Joseph* s,  but 
also  his  opponents,  and  the  latter  were  more  impor¬ 
tant*  Old  Levi  Leiter  decided  the  jig  was  up  and 
oalled  young  Joe  off*  The  deal  crashed  and  that  day 
saw  the  worst  market  panic  in  the  history  of  the  Board 
of  Trade*  Wheat  dropped  a  bushel  in  a  few  minutes* 

I  had  never  filled  an  order  in  my  life,  but  everything 
was  chaos  and  every  broker  was  needed  so  they  shifted 


orders  into  my  hands  and  told  me  to  get  in  there  and 
fill  them*  Same  experience!  I  traded  in  several 
million  bushels*  Green,  inexperienced,  and  scared* 

To  this  day  I  do  not  understand  how  all  the  trades 
checked,  but  they  did,  and  I  walked  the  floor  all 
night.  That  day  is  still  a  nightmare,  and  I  acquired 
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a  fin©  stable  of  nightmares  from  four  other  panics 
tcm©  of  them  more  severe ••••  over  these  many  years* 

It  was  just  one  of  those  breaks  in  life  to  which 
man  is  subjected*  Ereaks  that  lead  to  complete  defeat 
or  possibly  fair  suooess*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  out¬ 
side  of  the  so-called  professions,  earning  a  living 
in  industry,  ocmmerce,  and  finance  is  dependent  upon 
several  factors j  first,  opportunity,  but  that  is  no 
good  without  ability  to  grasp  that  opportunity  when 
offered ;  sacrifice  of  one  kind  or  another,  hard  study 
and  equally  important  hard  work,  perhaps  sometimes 
"pull"  •**  tut  more  doors  open  by  push  than  by  pull 
•••  and  then  that  intangible,  indefinable  word  *luokM ; 
and  believe  me  it  plays  a  large  part  in  life*  Perhaps 
destiny,  fate,  or  what-have-ycu  mean  the  same  thing* 

I  often  think  that  man  is  not  the  master  of  policies 
or  plans,  but  the  slave  of  unforeseen  and  uncontrol¬ 
lable  events#  This  philosophy  reminds  me  very 
definitely  of  the  Presbyterian  dootrine  of  predestina¬ 
tion  or  foreordination#  Personally  I  cannot  see  why 
fatalism  is  not  about  the  same  thing# 
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So  Joseph  Leiter  made  his  exit  and  his  old  father 
took  his  losses  amounting  to  some  $25,000, 000*  They 
both  suffered  financially,  but  all  debts  were  paid  and 
plenty  left  over;  enough  to  attract  Lord  Curs  on  and 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  to  marry  the  Leiter  daughters  in 
spite  of  the  background  and  race*  Young  Joe  left  a 
large  fortune,  a  mansion  in  Washington,  and  had  filled 
quite  a  place  in  Washington  society  at  the  time  he 
passed  out  of  the  picture* 

Thus,  I  made  my  debut  and  became  a  trader  on  the 
floor,  and  in  addition  to  this  I  was  given  the  job  of 
writing  the  market  letters  and  expressing  my  opinions 
and  so  forth  as  an  analyst*  This  appealed  to  me  and 
I  oertainly  let  myself  go*  I  startled  the  trade  with 
my  use  of  English  and  expressions*  They  appeared  in 
the  financial  columns  of  the  Chicago  .papers*  The  firm 
had  offices  all  over  the  Middle  West  and  I  often  re¬ 
ceived  messages  over  the  wires  ccnmenting  on  my  style, 
and  very  often  requesting  a  dictionary  for  decoding 
purposes*  Anyway  I  got  a  thrill  out  of  it,  and  it 
was  the  only  part  of  the  business  which  appealed  to  me. 
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At  this  time  I  had  been  with  the  oompany  just 
•lightly  over  two  years,  and  about  that  time  my  brother 
Jaok,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  oonoern,  oame  down 
with  typhoid  fever,  which,  incidentally,  I  also  had 
a  year  later,  and  he  was  forced  to  go  to  the  Bahamas 
for  several  months*  The  two  men  under  him,  who  should 
have  taken  his  place,  for  some  reason  refused  to  as¬ 
sume  the  job,  and  out  of  a  dear  sky  I  was  asked  if 
I  would  undertake  it*  When  my  bell  rang  and  I  was 
oalled  into  the  partner's  office,  my  expectation  was 
that  I  was  going  to  be  fired,  and  I  was  astounded  when 
they  asked  me  to  take  over*  With  fear  and  trembling 
and  a  lump  in  my  throat,  I  accepted*  I  did  this  per¬ 
haps  because  I  was  still  getting  only  $15«00  a  week 
and  paying  my  board  and  my  keep  without  help  from 
anyone  --  that  I  never  did  have  from  the  very  start* 

I  ran  into  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  and  friction, 
but  survived,  and  here  I  think  I  might  mention  the 
hard  road  I  had  come  over  those  first  years*  The 
Board  of  Trade  was  renowned  as  one  of  the  hardest 
•ohools  of  training,  tough  and  heartless*  At  First 
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my  appearance  was  an  awful  handicap.  I  looked  about 
sixteen  and  did  so  for  some  years*  Secondly,  I  had 
quite  an  accent*  I  do  not  know  where  I  got  it,  but 
it  was  natural.  I  was  heckled,  imitated,  and  put 
through  a  constant  ragging  that  tried  my  soul.  One 
day  a  very  active  trader  in  the  Pit,  who  had  apparently 
overplayed  his  hand,  attempted  to  renege  on  a  large 
sale  I  had  made  to  him  across  the  Pit  of  400,000 
bushels  cf  wheat.  The  market  suddenly  gave  way  and 
the  price  quickly  went  down  about  5^  a  bushel.  I, 
as  usual,  went  across  to  oheck  with  him  and  he  de¬ 
clared  he  had  never  seen  me  and  had  bought  nothing. 

I  called  on  the  men  around  me  as  witnesses  and  they 
confirmed  the  entire  transaction.  I  guess  the  poor 
devil  was  in  a  bad  jam,  and  he  lost  his  temper  com¬ 
pletely  and  called  me  a  name  I  thirk  I  had  never 
heard  used  in  decent  society.  1  also  saw  red,  but 
was  calm  enough  to  put  my  pencil  and  cards  in  my 
pooket  and  deliberately  lane  on  both  his  eyes. 

He  could  have  wiped  me  out  with  one  hand,  but  I  com¬ 
pletely  surprised  him*  He  was  six  feet  or  over  and 
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hardly  expected  any  s  uch  response  but  I  got  there 
first  when  we  were  promptly  parted*  The  Business  Con¬ 
duct  Coaraiittee  disappeared  from  the  scene,  but  I  did 
not  know  that,  and  fully  expected  expulsion*  With 
that  expectation  in  mind  I  went  to  Mr*  Charles  Wear©, 
the  senior  partner  on  the  floor,  and  with  much  youth¬ 
ful  dignity  while  almost  in  tears,  I  told  him  in  per¬ 
fectly  good  Chesterfield  English  that  I  supposed  ny 
resignation  was  in  order  and  was  therewith  presented. 
He  asked  me  what  had  happened.  I  told  him  a  man  in 
the  Pit  called  me  a  name  I  could  never  allow*  He 
seemed  quite  pleased  that  I  had  acted  as  I  did,  and 
that  I  had  succeeded  rather  well  in  my  efforts  to 
wipe  out  the  insult*  He  advised  me  to  run  back  to 
the  office  and  take  it  easy.  That  was  the  last  I 
heard  of  it  fro*  the  firm.  Not  so  for  the  other 
fellow  —  for  some  weeks  he  was  the  subject  of  con¬ 
stant  jibes  which  made  his  life  pretty  miserable* 
Incidentally,  from  there  on  picking  on  me  ceased. 

I  took  the  incident  terribly  to  heart  though, 

1  felt  I  had  let  myself  and  my  fami  ly  d  own  and 
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was  completely  degraded*  This  was  not  helped  much  by 
i  little  publicity*  At  that  time  there  was  a  famous 
columnist  writing  for  one  of  the  Chicago  papers*  He 
signed  himself  B*L*T*  and  called  his  column  nA  Little 
About  Everything**  That  night  the  following  hit  me  in 
the  facet  *To  Charles  B.  VanKirk,  raw  beef  steak 
properly  applied  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  black 
eyes.  To  Wentworth  Park  Mackenzie,  To  hit  a  man, 
even  in  the  Wheat  Pit,  is  not  considered  good  form** 
The  last  two  words  in  larger  type*  A  jibe,  I  suppose, 
on  my  manner  and  alleged  aloofness* 

Some  years  later  it  happened  that  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  of  ticklish  temper  got  into  another  fracas  fcr 
a  similar  reason  and  was  expelled* 

In  no  vocation,  profession  or  business  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  personal  honesty  more  typified  than  on  the 
Exchanges  of  this  country*  It  was  so  then,  and  is  so 
now*  In  the  millions  and  millions  of  money  involved 
in  t rans actions  every  minute  of  trading,  the  word  of 
a  man  alone  is  accepted  and  oreates  an  inviolable  con¬ 
tract.  Rarely  is  this  confidence  ever  misplaced* 
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Thit  is  *  matter  of  record  through  all  the  years •  No 
man  who  broke  in  the  slightest  degree  any  part  of  this 
responsibility,  would  be  tolerated  as  a  Member  of  any 
Bxohange,  and  expulsion  is  immediate* 

I  stayed  with  the  Weare  Cosnnission  Company  for 
about  two  years,  with  increasing  recognition  finanoi- 
allyi  but  I  was  learning  through  experience,  and  in 
addition  I  felt  this  firm  was  o’ver-expanded  and  might 
blow  up*  I  told  my  brother.  Jack,  the  way  I  felt,  but 
he  did  not  agree,  tho  I  think  his  loyalty  influenced 
his  opinion*  So  I  decided  to  resign  and  went  in  and 
talked  with  the  partners*  They  told  me  they  would  not 
hear  of  it  and  that  I  oould  "write  my  own  ticket*,  as 
the  saying  goes*  However,  1  have  found  intuition 
sometimes  quite  useful,  so  I  retired  from  the  firm 
and  two  years  later,  or  less,  the  blow-up  that  I  anti¬ 
cipated  happened,  much  to  my  regret,  especially  on  my 
brother's  account*  I  was  immediately  offered  another 
position  at  a  much  higher  salary  than  I  had  been  get¬ 
ting,  and  I  may  say  here  that  I  never  have  asked  for 
a  job,  nor  for  an  inorease  in  salary  during  my  entire 
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oareer*  I  am  not  recommending  this  at  all*  I  think 
many  tiuvss  I  made  a  mistake,  as  there  were  many  delays 
and  gaps  as  far  as  the  salary  question  goes,  whioh 
could  very  easily  have  been  narrowed  considerably  -- 
but  that  was  my  foolish  pride*  However,  I  do  not  re¬ 
gret  never  having  to  ask  f or  a  job* 

I  felt  I  would  like  to  get  away  from  the  highly 
apeoulative  character  of  the  grain-trading  business 
and  into  the  actual  handling  and  exporting  of  grain* 
Loerke  and  Company,  who  were  large  exporters  with 
offices  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  offered  me  a  posi¬ 
tion  and  I  accepted  --  that  was  in  1900*  My  principal 
job  there  was  analyses  and  writing  on  various  subjects 
involving  export  trade,  world  statistics,  and  general 
economics •  By  this  time  I  had  reached  a  point 
financially  which  gave  me  some  independence  and  a 
good  income,  with  a  surplus  in  the  bank*  I  had  been 
living  on  the  South  Side  in  a  boarding  house,  a  very 
nice  house  by  the  way,  owned  by  a  woman  doctor  — 
there  were  an  old  bachelor,  two  school  teachers  and 
myself*  fle  went  across  the  street  for  meals# 
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Not  far  away  was  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs#  Allen 
end  Mary  Courtney  Allen#  I  began  to  see  a  good  deal 
of  them#  They  were  exceedingly  kind  to  me.  After 
calling  Miss  Allen,  Mary  Courtney  Allen,  I  think  it 
is  more  simple  now  to  oall  her  Daisy  as  you  have  al¬ 
ways  done#  (This  family  nickname  distressed  her 
often  in  later  years.)  Ae  had  muoh  in  common.  Both 
of  us  were  very  fond  of  music,  and  she  had  probably 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  voices  that  anyone  has  heard. 
She  oould  have  made  a  very  great  career  of  that  talent, 
but  her  conservative  New  England  father  and  mother 
(she  was  the  only  child)  never  permitted  it.  She  sang 
at  concerts  and  at  church  and  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  finest  amateurs  in  Chicago.  It  was 
not  long  before  my  decision  was  made.  I  always  have 
contended  that  no  man  should  assume  the  obligations 
of  marriage  without  first  being  in  a  position  to 
meet  any  emergencies,  and  particularly  able  to  make 
an  allowance  to  his  wile  from  the  start  so  that  she 
would  never  have  to  ask  for  money.  I  stuck  to  that 
rule  —  and  I  had  reached  that  point* 
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Daisy  accepted  me  and  on  October  21,  1901  we  were 
married  in  the  church  in  Hyde  Park.  It  was  an  evening 
wedding  and  a  reception  for  the  families  only,  at  Mr. 
Allen's  h  ouse  nearby.  My  father  and  mother,  one  of  my 
sisters,  and  Jack,  who  was  the  best  man,  were  my  im¬ 
mediate  family,  and  there  were  six  bridesmaids  and  six 
ushers.  I  still  have  ringing  in  my  ears  the  memory 
of  that  evening  before  we  left  the  house;  and  my  father 
standing  up  and  singing  with  great  glee  and  a  very  Scotch 
accent  *Jook  O'Haielldine .*  He  was  in  grand  fettle  and 
mighty  good  voice  —  and  my  mother,  as  always,  a  per¬ 
fect  pioture* 

I  doubt  if  any  man  was  ever  as  fortunate  as  I  was 
in  my  in-laws.  Charley  Allen  and  Mary  Judson  Allen 
were  two  of  the  dearest  people  that  anybody  could  ever 
possibly  be  associated  with.  The  former,  the  essence 
of  integrity  and  kindness  — —  the  latter,  theessenoe  of 
gentleness  and  thoughtfulness.  I  never  had  one  differ¬ 
ence  during  our  whole  married  life  with  these  two  won¬ 
derful  people.  They  were  moving  to  Boston  immediately, 
and  we  took  over  their  house.  We  started  well  with  a 
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oouple  of  servants  and  just  about  whore  Daisy  loft 
off.  I  am  glad  to  say,  for  her  sake,  we  never  had 

to  let  down# 

I  am  not  enlarging  at  this  point  on  my  great 
good  fortune  which  followed  me  throughout  my  married 
years,  as  this  is  so  close  to  the  first  anniversary 
of  her  being  taken  away  from  me*  I  would  like  to 
postpone  this  to  a  later  part  of  these  memories* 

I  must  confess  I  had  a  bit  of  worry  shortly 
after  our  marriage  because  Loerke  and  Company  were 
moving  to  New  York  and  this  disrupted  my  plans  en¬ 
tirely;  but  a  new  firm  was  formed  at  that  time  and 
they  came  to  me  and  offered  me  the  management  of 
their  grain  business*  It  had  the  backing  of  two 
men  who  were  considered  the  wealthies*  in  the 
oountry,  and  the  Chicago  partner  was  a  socialite, 
an  outstanding  polo  player,  and  that  was  about  all. 

did  a  huge  business,  a  great  deal  of  which  I 
built  up,  and  I  was  slated  for  partnership  that  fall 
Again  luok  intervened.  Out  of  a  dear  sky  it  was 
suddenly  discovered  that  this  excellent  polo  player 
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had  been  playing  pretty  loose  with  the  funds  of  his 
backers,  to  the  extent  of  about  $5»000.000.  The  luck 
was  that  it  happened  to  be  before  I  was  taken  into 
the  partnership.  And  that  was  that. 

This  business  upset  was  a  pretty  bad  shook,  con¬ 
sidering  all  my  family  obligations  but  it  was 


tempered  at  home  by  the  presence  of  our  3weet  little 
Mary  Courtney  who  was  then  about  five.  However,  I 
was  well  enough  situated  to  go  on  by  myself  and  on 
my  own  responsibility.  I  think  I  probably  had  be¬ 
come  more  cagey,  more  realistic,  and  a  little  more 
sel  '’-centered  so  I  decided  thereafter  that  any  con¬ 
cern  that  I  connected  myself  with  would  be  thoroughly 
investigated  by  me,  instead  of  me  by  them#  The 
doctors  ordered  me  to  go  away  for  a  rest  which  I  did 
...  to  Colorado  Springs,  by  myself,  where  I  lived  on 
horseback  for  several  weeks.  I  came  back  ready  for 

the  fray. 


Ed  Shears  on  and  Mr.  Hammill 
brokerage  office  in  New  York  in 
business  had  expanded  so  rapidly 


had  started  a 
190?  but  their 
that  by  190<:)  they 
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had  branched  out  with  an  office  in  Chicago,  Shortly 
after  that  Ed  Shearson  wired  me  to  come  to  New  York 
to  see  him*  I  went  and  we  talkod  about  everything 
but  a  job.  While  in  New  York,  carrying  out  my  in¬ 
tentions,  I  want  around  and  visited  two  or  three  bankers 
of  standing  to  get  a  line  on  this  firm,  as  it  was  inti¬ 
mated  they  might  want  my  services.  I  got  glowing  re¬ 
ports  and  oame  back  to  Chicago  but  continued  to  do 
business  on  my  own.  A  few  weeks  pas-sed  and  I  was  in¬ 
vited  ov er  to  the  Chicago  ofiice  to  •/  a  lk  thi ng s  o ve r • 

I  accepted  on  my  own  terms  —  financial,  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  of  opinion,  and  control  of  my  depart¬ 
ment. 

It  might  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  bring  up 
an  incident  so  characteristic  of  my  career  --  namely, 
another  panic.  In  190"7  one  of  the  most  peculiar,  but 
fortunate  1 v  short-lived  Danics  suddenly  erupted* 

WoKinley  had  been  assassinated  and  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Vice  President,  took  office.  The  country  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  industrially  and  financially  at  a  tremendously  rapid 
rate,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  certain  abuses  should 
arise  because  of  this  mushroom  growth.  The  question  of 

"Trusts*  or  "Konooolies*  became  a  most  controversial 
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subject#  There  was  some  merit  in  the  attacks  that 
started  under  the  illustrious  Theodore#  He  had  all 
of  the  temperament  so  characteristic  of  that  parti¬ 
cular  family  and  as  this  was  a  fine  political  issue, 
he  took  full  advantage  of  it#  This  oonoentrati on  of 
power  made  them  very  vulnerable#  People  got  uneasy 
and  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  country,  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  in  New  York,  failed#  That 
started  a  run  on  all  banks  through  the  whole  country, 
to  suoh  an  extent  that  there  was  no  ourrenoy  avail¬ 
able  and  for  several  months  all  business  was  done 
with  "certificates  of  deposit"  which  passed  as  media 
of  exohange •  However,  the  panic  was  short-lived# 

But  another  characteristic  of  the  Roosevelt  dan  is 
the  idea  that  if  a  man  has  a  broken  ankle  or  a  broken 
leg,  an  amputation  is  the  only  oure#  There  may  be  a 
successful  operation,  but  the  patient  die  lust 

the  same#  The  fighting  spirit  that  brought  Theodore 
into  the  Vice  Presidency  as  the  hero  of  the  "Rough 
Riders"  in  the  Spanish  American  War  continued  him  as 
a  rough  rider  in  the  handling  of  economio  affairs# 
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Hi«  present  more  illustrious  cousin  has  much  of  the 
gu*  make-up,  only  I  would  change  the  metaphor  from 
a  broken  leg  to  that  of  dynamiting  an  entire  blook  of 
houses  because  one  has  oaught  fire*  A  lot  of  dynamite 
has  been  unnecessarily  used  in  the  last  twelve  years 
under  Franklin  D*  Roosevelt* 

In  1911  our  firm  was  requested  to  open  an  office 
in  Montreal*  This  meant  practically  divorcing  nyself 
from  the  grain  business,  and  taking  over  the  stook 
and  bond  end  about  which  I  had  had  no  experience)  but 
moving  baok  to  Canada  was  very  tempting,  so  I  accepted* 
I  had  had  no  training  in  investments  and  securi¬ 
ties,  but  I  had  always  felt  that  that  was  where  I 
wanted  to  be*  I  was  really  quite  soared,  particularly 
as  applied  to  the  detail  which  was  much  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  I  had  been  aooustomed  to*  I  arrived  in 
Montreal  in  March  of  that  year  and  had  to  hunt  first 
of  all  for  office  space*  This  was  very  difficult  to 
find  as  Canada  at  that  time  was  going  through  a  period 
of  great  prosperity  and  activity,  and  the  downtown, 
or  Wall  Street  part  of  the  city  was  fully  occupied* 
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I  wandered  around  looking  for  something  that  would  do 
and  peered  into  a  plaoe  that  had  formerly  been  a  bar  — 
no  association  of  ideas ,‘  please •  It  was  an  unattrac¬ 
tive  spot,  but  I  got  hold  of  the  agent  and  went  in.  It 
was  quite  amazing,  that  spot.  Some  celebrated  Italian 
painter  had  paid  up  his  debts  by  decorating  the  ceiling. 
He  had  done  it  most  vividly  in  Italian  Fresco  style, 
with  Cupids,  flowers,  at  cetera.  It  looked  pretty 
hopeless,  but  I  worked  with  an  architect  and  we  removed 
the  ceiling  and  fixed  the  place  up  with  a  little  private 
office  in  the  back.  I  insisted  on  having  a  fireplace 
installed,  knowing  how  cold  Montreal  was  in  winter,  and 
also  thinking  it  might  give  an  attractive  touoh  to  very 
somber  sur roundings •  And  so  I  started  in  ... 

The  family  oarne  on  later  and  we  found  a  house  in 
a  little  park  called  tferedale.  It  was  rather  a  charm¬ 
ing  green  spot  in  the  residential  part  Oi  the  city 
with  a  little  Episcopal  Church  on  the  corner.  Innes 
had  arrived  as  a  member  of  the  family  in  1?06,  ,0 
Courtney  and  he,  and  Daisy  and  myself,  settled  down 
to  what  we  expected  to  be  a  permanent  plase.  Ke  no^h 
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lored  it.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  delightful. 

Montreal  is  colorful,  the  people  are  charming, 
there  is  plenty  of  variety;  socially  it  is  very 
.eleot,  but  like  other  Canadian  cities  selection  is 
predicated  on  family  and  introductions  and  not  on 
wealth  —  although  at  that  time  Montreal  was  the 
wealthiest  oity  per  oapita  in  the  world.  I  could 
describe  Montreal  at  great  length,  but  won't  burden 
you  as  I  hope  some  day  those  who  haven't  seen  it 
will  be  up  there  3ome  winter,  which  is  the  time  of 
the  year  that  the  oity  is  at  its  best.  There  is 
below-zero  weather,  but  it  is  dry  and  windless  — 
blue  skies  —  and  an  average  snow  fall  of  about 
eight  feet  a  year,  most  of  it  coming  fresh  each 
night.  Mount  Royal  is  in  the  center  of  the  oity, 
and  I  oannot  help  but  refer  to  the  charm  and  color 
there  is  on  that  mountain  on  a  sunny  morning  of  a 
cold  winter's  day.  Skiing,  tobogganing,  snow  shoe¬ 
ing,  sleighs  with  beautiful  equipment  of  buffalo 
robes,  and  so  forth;  and  hundreds  of  people  in 
blanket  ooats  of  various  colors,  tooques,  and 
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brilliant  sashes  •  ••  but  you  will  have  to  see  it*  I 
had  many  delightful  experiences  as  a  member  of  the 
Mount  Royal  Club,  having  only  about  two  hundred  members, 
which  is  the  oenter  of  financial  and  industrial  confer¬ 
ences  for  lunch  every  day,  and  the  place  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  all  of  the  important  individuals  from  aoross 
the  water  who  were  constantly  coming  and  going* 

In  the  spring  of  1914  my  firm  wanted  me  in  New 

i 

York  so  I  trained  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine  from  Hamil¬ 
ton  to  take  my  plaoe  and  we  all  packed  up  onoe  more 
and  moved  baok  to  the  States.  Everything  was  going 
along  beautifully*  I  was  enjoying  myself  thoroughly* 

He  had  a  charming  house  in  Lawrenceville • • *but  in 
August  came  the  warli  All  the  Exchanges  closed,  and 
it  looked  like  the  finish*  I  immediately  went  over 
to  the  Office  of  the  British  Consul  General  and  of¬ 
fered  ay  services,  although  I  was  exempt  on  account 
of  my  family*  I  had  had  military  training  and  I 
felt  that  was  where  ay  duty  lay  if  I  oould  be  of  any 
use.  The  Consul  General  was  an  interesting  old 
fellow*  He  said  he  would  let  me  know,  but  he  thought 
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ha  oould  u88  me  to  bettor  advantage  in  New  York*  That 
opened  up  a  field  whioh  had  same  drama,  and  whioh  some¬ 
times  had  excitement* 

Situated  as  I  was,  still  a  Britisher  and  not  yet 
an  imerioan  oitizen,  things  that  were  happening  around 
me  became  mors  than  just  interesting*  They  became 
very  vital*  My  country  was  at  war*  One  day  a  young 
man  came  into  the  office,  sent  his  card  in,  and  sat 
down  at  my  desk*  He  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  with  a  pronounoed  Oxford  accent  and  an  exceedingly 
good  manner  and  personality*  I  asked  him  what  I  oould 
do  for  him*  He  told  me  he  was  over  here  to  buy  wheat 
and  I  asked  him  various  questions,  eaoh  one  producing 
answers  that  did  not  seem  to  me  to  fit  in  either  with 
his  accent  or  his  approach*  One  was  the  huge  amount 
that  he  had  in  mind  for  us  to  handle,  and  one  slip  of 
his  tongue  confirmed  my  suspicions*  The  amount  in¬ 
volved  was  enormous  but  the  objective  was  distinctly 
German.  The  profit  to  the  firm  would  have  been  ex¬ 
cessively  large*  I  told  him  I  would  discuss  it  with 
the  partners  and  asked  him  to  oame  oaok  later*  I 
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w«nt  in  to  talk  it  over  with  Shearson  and  told  him 
tha  story,  and  also  advised  him  I  would  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  it  as  I  was  suspiaious,  and 
that  naturally  I  wouldn't  be  a  party  to  a  deal  with 
«y»ie  whom  I  considered  to  be  an  enemy  of  my  country. 
Shearson,  also  being  a  Canadian  by  birth,  promptly 
said  that  neither  would  hej  so  when  the  young  man 
oame  back  the  next  day  I  told  him  that  we  were  not 
interested,  but  I  was  —  to  the  extent  of  immedi¬ 
ately  reporting  to  the  British  authorities  what  I 
suspicioned,  and  that  started  me  in  a  small  way  on 
a  rather  fascinating  part  in  World  War  I* 

At  the  request  of  the  British  authorities  I  was 
able  to  use  my  knowledge  of  the  grain  business,  the 
shipping  end,  oargoes,  movements  of  shipments,  and 
so  forth,  to  quite  an  important  degree*  Without 
going  into  detail,  there  was  not  a  cargo  of  wheat, 
or  cotton,  or  anything  else,  including  Germans,  that: 
got  past  Gibraltar*  I  think  I  may  say  without  being 
egotistioal  that  I  had  something  to  do  with  that  re¬ 
sult.  Germany,  by  wireless,  was  constantly  in  touch 
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with  America,  and,  as  we  at  that  time  represented  the 
Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin,  that  also  was  useful.  I  was 
requested  to  attach  myself  officially  to  the  Secret 
Service,  but  I  preferred  to  stay  on  the  outside  and 
remain  anonymous,  although  my  partners  were  cognizant 
always  of  my  activities#  A  year  or  so  later  I  was 
called  in  by  the  British  Commission  in  connection  with 
their  huge  purchases  of  wheat  in  this  country.  They 
had  run  into  a  somewhat  difficult  situation  as  regards 
the  financial  ability  of  the  houses  through  which  they 
had  been  trading,  and  this  was  a  dangerous  development. 
For  a  time  I  commuted  between  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
eventually  they  requested  me  to  get  them  out  of  this 
snarl,  and  I  handled  most  of  that  British  business 

until  the  end  of  the  war# 

In  1915  one  of  mY  firm’s  partners  in  Chicago  had 
been  let  out  and  I  was  requested  to  take  his  place. 

So  back  to  Chicago  I  came  and  here  I  am  still.  As  a 
partner  in  Shearson,  Haumill  and  Company  I  have  had 
muoh  pride  in  the  association.  I  know  of  no  finu  in 
this  country  whose  name  stands  higher,  or  whose  repu- 
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tation  and  record  for  strength,  conservatism  and  integ¬ 
rity  is  outranked*  The  partnership  of  the  firm  has 
added  to  its  members  many  young  men,  Mr*  Hammill  dying 
ieveral  years  ago  and  Mr*  Shears  on  retiring  about  four 
years  ago*  but  the  institution  they  built  up,  the 
policy  they  established,  and  the  standing  of  the  firm 
haw  been  maintained*  Three  of  our  original  partners, 
including  myself,  still  remain,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  philosophy  of  business  we  have  stuok  to  will 
always  remain  as  long  as  we  older  partners  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  firths  name* 

The  real  test  of  this  philosophy  came  in  1929* 
Characteristic  of  the  aftermath  of  all  wars,  after  a 
period  of  adjustment  and  reconstruction,  business 
started  on  an  upward  curve  which  continued  for  several 
years  until  it  broke  into  a  condition  of  hysteria  in 
the  fall  of  1929*  As  I  look  back  on  it  now,  and  felt 
at  the  time,  there  was  something  so  weird  and  unreal 
about  it,  that  I  was  positively  unhappy  at  the  size 
of  the  business  my  firm  was  doing  and  the  proi  its  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  partnership*  I  saw  people  formerly 
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stable,  conservative ,  and,  as  I  thought,  sound,  com¬ 
pletely  losing  their  sense  of  proportion;  saw  them 
ignoring  all  fundamental  economic  laws  as  if  they  were 
climbing  on  a  bandwagon  at  the  circus,  with  bands  blar¬ 
ing  and  calliopes  whistling,  and  the  big  tent  full  to 
overflowing.  Moat  of  the  people  in  the  big  tent  should 
have  been  in  cages  in  the  zoo,  especially  the  ones  re¬ 
served  for  monkeys.  Towards  the  middle  of  July  I  felt 
that  a  crash  was  inevitable.  Shears  on  agreed  with  me* 
We  advised  and  wrote  our  opinions  to  our  customers. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  biggest  banks  in 
Chicago,  who  used  to  oonsult  me  frequently,  asked  me 
to  come  to  see  him.  (I  merely  mention  this  incident 

fit- 

to  emphasize  how  high  up  this  hysteria  had  gone.)  He 
asked  me  among  other  things  what  I  thought  about  the 
situation.  I  told  him  that  I  was  always  frank,  and 
asked  if  he  wanted  me  to  continue  to  be  frank.  He 

•  aid  he  did.  My  reply  was,  "You  and  all  the  bankers 

in  this  oountry  are  riding  for  the  worst  fall  in 
your  history,  you  will  be  to  blame  and  ri6htly 

•  o  for  what  is  going  to  happen."  He  was  completely 
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taken  aback*  Said  I  was  quit®  crazy;  that  I  was  too 
Scotch,  and  that  that  side  of  me  had  run  away  with  my 
judgment;  that  it  was  only  the  beginning*  We  argued 
unconvincingly  and  I  left  with  a  stronger  oonviotion 
than  ever  that  a  oollapse  was  inevitable* 

I  took  the  neoessary  precautions  regarding  the 
financial  side  of  my  firm  by  withdrawing  loans  quietly 
so  that  on  Ootober  29  when  the  crash  came  we  were 
strong  and  so  ftee  of  obligations  that  the  final  con¬ 
summation  made  my  particular  office  in  Chicago  one  of 
the  few,  if  not  the  only  one,  that  had  weathered  the 
storm*  I  had  taken  precautions  also  before  this  hap¬ 
pened,  to  refuse  to  take  certain  stocks  on  margin, 
for  which  I  was  severely  criticized,  even  by  the 
president  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange,  but  which 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  result  in  no  losses 
to  our  firm  in  Chicago,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the 
only  offioe  in  the  United  States  so  far  as  we  oan 
find,  that  had  that  record.  New  York  did  not  fare 
so  well* 

I  lived  at  the  Chicago  Club  during  that  hectic 
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period,  being  at  my  office  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  arriving  back  at  the  Club  at  two  or  three 
the  next  morning  for  about  three  or  four  hours  of 
sleep.  Almost  every  night  my  room  at  the  Club  or  my 
private  office  was  the  scene  of  conferences  consisting 
of  presidents  of  large  banks,  the  president  of  the 
Chioago  Stook  Exohange,  and  lesser  officials,  the 
reason  mainly  being  that  my  firm  was  in  a  position  to 
help.  Everything  was  really  chaotic*  No  one  knew 
where  he  was • 

I  never  had  a  better  opportunity  to  judge  character 
than  I  did  during  that  very  unpleasant  experience* 
Prominent  men  whom  you  expected  to  show  their  courage 
and  strength  wre  the  weak  ones.  Seme  from  whom  you 
expected  very  little  turned  out  to  be  strong*  But 
none  of  them  escaped*  One  prominent  man  was  bragging 
to  me  before  the  orash  that  his  son,  who  also  was  a 
banker,  had  acquired  $114,000,000  in  the  past  two  years* 
At  the  end  of  1929  he  owed  close  to  $10,000,000  and 
barely  escaped  a  penitentiary  sentence.  I  mention 
these  things  because  it  was  a  panic  which,  in  the 
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history  of  American  finance,  will  not  be  readily  for¬ 
gotten  —  at  least  I  sincerely  hope  it  never  will  be. 

The  Stock  Exchanges  themselves,  with  the  bankers, 
were  largely  to  blame.  I  will  not  go  into  the  reasons 
for  that  statement,  but  they  are  obvious.  Corrections 
have  since  been  made  through  governmental  intervention, 
and  they  were  necessary  and  sound.  From  the  very  first 
I  have  agreed  with  the  Security  Exchange  Laws  as  they 
affeot  my  business  and  the  only  regret  I  have  is  that 
the  Exchanges  themselves  would  not  put  such  restric¬ 
tions  through  on  their  own  responsibility  without 
force  from  the  outside. 

As  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  I  am  willing 
to  say  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  change 
those  laws  or  weaken  their  administration.  The  whole 
structure  that  had  been  responsible  for  the  sane  and 
gradual  growth  of  the  country  was  shattered  in  a  few 
months  by  the  greed  that  amounted  to  mob  psychology 
and  extended  from  the  very  bott<»  to  the  top,  through¬ 
out  the  entire  oountry.  The  cost  was  terrific.  The 
ramifioationa  from  that  debacle  were  responsible  for 
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a  period  of  depression  that  lasted  twice  as  long  as 
any  depression  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  i 
doubt  if  we  would  have  recovered  from  it  yet  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  II# 
Unfortunately  the  natural  resentment  against 
business  had  its  outlet  in  the  upsurge  of  strange 
philosophies  of  government;  the  exertion  of  purely 
artificial  means  of  restoration  of  business;  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  national  wealth  by  the  idea  that 
wealth  can  be  distributed;  the  increase  in  the  capital 
debt  in  a  few  years  by  a  greater  amount  than  had  ever 
occurred  from  the  time  of  Washington  up  to  the  time 
of  Franklin  D*  Roosevelt;  state  socialistic  ideas, 
some  of  whioh  have  merit  if  properly  guided  and  are 
not  extreme  •  Interpretations  (strange  to  me)  of  many 
of  the  constitutional  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the 
oountry  have  been  given,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
bulwarks  upon  whioh  these  founders  depended  as  a 
balance  between  political  extremes  has  been  altered 
by  the  change  in  the  caliber  and  workings  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  whioh  has  become  an  adjunot  of  the 
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legislative  body  instead  of  an  independent  judicial 
body* 

We  are  on  our  way  towards  definite  socialism  all 
over  the  world*  Brought  up  as  I  was,  and  being  as 
realistio  as  I  am,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  a  philosophy 
that  I  believe  is  sound;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  for  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people*  It 
seems  to  be  just  a  promissory  note  handed  to  the 
people*  Anything  that  destroys  ambition,  that  takes 
the  inspiration  out  of  effort,  that  does  away  with 
the  incentive  for  hard  work  and  rising  in  relation  to 
one’s  ability,  that  ignores  the  fundamental  soundness 
of  security  by  one’s  own  efforts  —  by  saving  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  income,  by  providing  for  one’s  children 
against  emergencies  of  the  present  and  giving  them 
opportunities  for  the  future,  is  destructive  in  the 
long  run  and  not  constructive  in  continuing  the 
strength  and  growth  that  has  been  so  oharaoteristic 
of  Amerioan  citiiens* 

Having  foreseen  as  I  had  the  result  of  this  mass 
hysteria,  I  had  disposed  of  all  the  securities  I  pos- 
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sessed  before  the  crash,  but  the  reperoussi ons  follow¬ 
ing,  I  oould  not  avoid*  The  New  fork  office  was  not 
so  fortunate  in  avoiding  actual  losses  from  the 
failures  of  large  clients,  and  in  the  following  period 
the  depression  brought  about  the  collapse  of  values, 
and  of  Stock  Exchange  memberships  in  all  other  Ex¬ 
changes;  so  the  write-offs  of  capital  were  alarming* 
Following  that,  lack  of  business  eventually  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
slowly  accumulated  capital,  but  fortunately  it  was 
only  a  serious  dent  and  not  a  break*  I  think  I  should 
mention  here  the  absurdity  of  things  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  a  little  while  back*  One  day  in  talking  with 
a  banker,  after  I  had  given  my  varied  views  on  the 
situation,  he  intimated  he  would  like  to  prove  that 
I  was  wrong,  that  the  stock  of  his  bank  would  sell 
for  $1,000  a  share  and  it  was  a  pity  that  I  could 
not  share  in  the  opportunity  that  was  presented* 
tie  proposed  that  I  be  extended  a  credit,  without 
signing  a  note,  to  the  extent  of  $500,000  and  buy 
the  stook*  I  replied  that  I  had  never  borrowed 
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money,  and  did  not  intend  to  begin  then,  but  that  he 
was  probably  right  about  his  stock  even  though  I  wasn’t 
interested  in  being  in  debt*  The  stock  did  sell  at 
$1,000,  but  a  very  short  couple  of  years  later  I  bought 
for  my  olients  many  thousand  shares  at  $20*00  a  share* 

I  merely  mention  this  as  an  indication  of  what  happened 
to  values,  and  also  to  emphasise  the  difference  between 
price  and  values*  It  is  when  the  price  becomes  the 
dominating  factor  and  values  are  not  in  proportion 
thereto,  that  disaster  ocours  to  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
vestor  or  speculator* 

So  poor  Mr*  Hoover  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
President  at  the  time  this  craze  was  at  its  height, 
was  the  scapegoat  and  victim  of  circumstance*  Probably 
from  the  standpoint  of  business  ability  there  have  been 
few  presidents  his  equal,  but  it  is  an  axiom,  I  think, 
that  no  president  of  this  country  oan  suoceed  in  that 
position  without  being  a  politician  first*  He  had  the 
mind  of  an  economist  and  the  blueprint  mind  of  an 
engineer |  and  a  lack  of  that  affability  and  graoious- 
ne ss  that  appeal  to  the  man  in  the  street* 
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His  defeat  brought  into  power  a  man  who,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  most  impossible  to  analyte  or  to  ap¬ 
praise.  There  has  probably  never  been  a  greater,  more 
successful  politician  in  the  White  House  than  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  There  also  has  never  been  a  man,  in  my 
opinion,  whose  appeal  to  the  masses  through  his  per¬ 
sonality,  and  through  his  voice,  has  been  greater  than 
this  same  Mr.  Roosevelt.  And  perhaps  I  am  too  harsh 
when  I  still  also  say  that  never  has  there  been  a  man 
in  the  White  House  who  was  more  intellectually  dis¬ 
honest  and  whose  word  was  less  reliable  than  this 
particular  president.  He  was  also  a  man  of  contra¬ 
dictions  •  He  had  all  of  the  ego,  self-oonf idenoe , 
and  self-glori float ion  that  make  for  a  leader  —  and 
more  particularly  of  the  dictator  type  of  leadership. 
He  found  the  soil  well  plowed,  harrowed  and  fertilired 
and  ready  for  the  seed  of  change  and  a  philosophy  of 

experimentation. 

For  twelve  years  this  experimentation  went  on. 

It  was  not  a  trial  and  error  idea;  it  was  a  continua- 

matter  what  the  former  trial  had 
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shown,  and  naver  any  admission  of  arror •  The  depres¬ 
sion  was  not  due  to  him,  but  oame  as  a  heritage •  Some 
0f  his  ideas  were  good  —  most  of  them  were  necessary, 
but  the  operation  was  invariably  left  in  the  hands  of 
men  impraotioal,  inexperienced,  and  starry-eyed  in 
their  vision*  He  basked  in  the  strong  sunlight  of 
popularity,  but  when  he  took  ofiice  there  were 
12,000,000  men  out  of  work,  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  in  the  presidency,  there  were  still  12,000,000 
men  out  of  work*  There  must  have  been  some  weakness 

surely,  that  he  oould  not  oure» 

He  had  a  flair,  however,  that  was  almost  a  vision. 
Far  in  advanoe  of  any  other  publio  man  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  late  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Churohill,  he  believed  that  another  war  was 
inevitable.  Churohill  had  been  preaching  that  for  ten 
years,  and  very  courageously  Roosevelt  also  started 
in  in  1936  with  the  same  warning,  and  the  same  prophetio 
idea  of  its  inevitability.  His  foreign  polioy,  in  my 
opinion,  placed  us  cn  the  road  to  preparedness  for  the 
war  in  which  he  saw  we  would  have  to  play  our  part. 
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I,  therefore,  am  willing  to  extend  my  appreciation  of 
that  accomplishment,  but  I  am  still  unable  to  accept 
a  man  who  sways  erroneoua  policies  through  control  of 
satellites  in  bureaus,  and  my  disposition  is  to  doubt 
his  honesty  and  his  motives  as  a  great  statesman,  a 
safe  leader,  or  a  man  to  be  trusted. 

Following  that  heotic,  dramatic,  and  tragic 
oatastrophe  in  1929  there  was  a  10-year  period  of 
inertia,  and  at  times  of  hopelessness,  as  far  as 
financial  and  Stock  Exchange  affairs  were  concerned. 
But  everything  is  relative  and  there  is  no  business 
or  profession  that  is  more  like  an  elevator  in  a 
seventy-five  story  building  than  the  Stock  Exchange 
business  is  in  its  ups  and  downs. 
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There  is  no  use  dwelling  upon  the  worries  and  strain 
of  those  panic  years.  There  were  interludes  of  relief 
and  interest,  suoh  as  our  trip  to  the  Riveria  which  I 
look  baok  upon  as  akin  to  a  "Super  Colossal  Cinema  Pro¬ 
duction*  by  DeMille. 

Staying  at  a  swank  hotel  at  Cannes  I  saw  evidences 
of  a  decadent  Europe  represented  by  the  nouveaux  riche, 
ependthrift  sons,  and  adventurous  females,  who  were 
typical  of  the  artifioiality  of  their  lives,  and  in 
spite  of  that,  it  was  all  interesting.  It  was  a  people, 
irresponsible,  unrespected,  seeking  suroease  from  bore¬ 
dom  with  millions  in  money  to  spend.  We  visited  the 
Casino,  which  was  the  thing  to  do,  almost  every  evening. 
Although  I  never  played,  I  had  an  excellent  chance  to 
study  human  nature  which  there  I  rather  think  was  at 
its  lowest  ebb*  Many  celebrities  were  there,  including 
the  King  of  Sweden,  who  at  a  very  advanoed  age  still 
played  an  excellent  game  of  tennis;  many  of  the  exiled 
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Russian  nobility,  who  wore  earning  a  living  with  their 
unusual  talents  in  music  and  the  arts;  and  also  the 
King  of  Denmark,  who  was  a  very  attractive  individual. 

He  and  the  Queen  stayed  at  our  hotel,  and  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  them  and  their  retinue. 

Cannes  had  frequent  fetes  whioh  seemed  to  be  the 
particular  outlet  for  the  enthusiastic  and  emotional 
French.  At  one  of  these  fetes  at  our  hotel,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Denmark  sat  at  the  table  next  to  ours 
and  balloons  as  usual  were  used  as  &  sort  of  confetti. 
We  joined  in  the  surrounding  enthusiasm  by  tossing  them 
back  and  forth  with  their  Majesties.  The  Cassanova, 
the  chief  night  club,  was  worth  while.  There  they  had 
excellent  mu3io  and  dancing.  Many  of  the  musicians 
were  high  class  Russian  refugees,  and  I  must  confess 
they  behaved  themselves  remarkably  well,  with  dignity 
and  not  servility,  and  at  the  same  time  did  a  grand 

job. 

We  spent  about  a  month  at  Cannes,  and  at  hen  I  left 
I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  thoroughly  purge  my  mind 
of  the  low  esteem  I  had  for  the  tourists.  We  were 
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entertained  very  extravagantly  at  some  of  the  villas. 

One  house,  particularly,  was  almost  overpowering  and 
absurd.  It  belonged  to  a  retired  Canadian  millionaire. 
There  was  a  footman  at  the  entrance,  one  on  each  land- 

r 

ing,  and  one  behind  eaoh  chair  at  lunoh  or  dinner; 
flunkies  in  oolorful  livery;  and,  of  course,  excellent 
food  —  which  by  the  way  is  one  thing  France  is  noted 

I 

for.  But  in  connection  with  food,  may  I  say  that  the 

* 

great  art  of  the  French  Chef  is  to  cover  up  a  doubtful 
menu  with  unusual  sauoes.  I  made  one  very  serious 

I- 

faux  pas  at  a  luncheon  at  one  of  these  villas.  My 
hostess  asked  me  how  I  was  enjoying  Cannes,  and  didn’t 
I  think  the  trench  cooking  was  wonderful?  I  told  her 
I  was  enjoying  Cannes  immensely  and  the  French  cooking 
was  wonderful,  but  that  I  thought  before  1  left  I 
would  be  growing  either  pin  feathers  or  fins  because 
of  the  oonstant  serving  of  chicken  and  fillet  of  sole 
camouflaged  in  various  ways.  It  suddenly  occurred  to 
me,  when  I  caught  Daisy’s  eye,  that  we  had  not  reached 
that  part  of  the  luncheon  that  woulo  call  for  eitr.or 
one  of  these  courses.  My  hostess  very  graciously  said. 
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•Mr.  Mackenzie,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  you  are  going 
to  miss  those  two  things  today  as  I  am  having  liver 
and  bacon."  It  was  a  narrow  squeak. 

We  oame  baok  via  Paris  and  spent  a  few  days 
there ,  which  were  enough  for  me.  Then  to  London  for 
about  a  week  in  March.  It  was  a  terrible  time  of  the 
year,  to  be  sure;  howevor  we  had  some  delightful 
friends.  I  was  glad,  indeed,  to  get  baok  on  the 
Aquitania  and  home. 

In  1938  Daisy  and  I  again  went  abroad.  This 
time  on  the  Queen  Mary  on  her  first  return  trip  to 
Europe.  A  magnificent  ship,  and  the  most  comfortable 
journey  I  have  ever  had  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  one  of  the  worst  storms  that  the  Commodore  said 
he  had  ever  been  through.  The  company  was  interest¬ 
ing,  and  we  arrived  at  Southhampton,  and  at  Clsridges 
in  London.  There  the  same  chauffeur  we  had  in  192o 
met  us  with  a  car  and  we  started  on  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  motor  trip  I  have  ever  had.  For  six  weeks,  we 
motored  all  over  England,  and  then  into  Scotland,  and 
up  to  the  Highlands  where  we  stayed  at  Taymouth  Castle, 
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Perthshire  — -  a  perfectly  delightful  castle,  the  old 
part  of  which  was  built  some  time  around  1500,  anc*  ^e 
modern  part  for  Queen  Victoria* s  honeymoon*  It  was 
really  Victorian*  The  only  thing  I  will  say  about 
this  entire  trip  is  that  we  went  up  there  for  a  week¬ 
end  and  stayed  for  nearly  two  weeks* 

During  our  holiday  I  did  make  what  I  call  a 
sentimental  journey,  by  motor  over  the  Grampian  Eills, 
through  Inverness,  to  my  father's  birthplaoe  in  Tain* 
Before  arriving  in  New  York,  and  The  Plaza,  we 
had  oabled  Mary  Courtney  and  her  husband  Kay,  and  Alec 
and  his  little  wife  Katie,  to  come  up  to  greet  us* 

Die  had  a  few  glorious  days  together,  and  I  have  always 
been  so  glad  that  that  happened,  because  out  of  a  clear 
sky  that  Fall,  in  November,  my  beautiful  Mary  Courtney, 
after  only  a  few  hours*  illness,  was  taken  from  me* 

Our  idyllic  companionship  was  ended  so  abruptly 
and  so  soon  after  our  return  that  the  happiness  of  a 
perfect  holiday  was  wiped  out*  The  notes  that  I  made 
on  our  trip  are  now  no  more  than  dead  leaves  —  I 
shall  never  disturb  them* 
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Further  reference  to  the  family  of  my  generation 

I  feel  should  be  more  detailed* 

We  were  a  united  front  always,  a  typical  olan 
spirit,  loyal  and  a  "one  for  all  and  all  for  one*  atti¬ 
tude* 

My  eldest  sister,  Grace  Innes,  was  a  dynamic  indi¬ 
vidualist,  full  of  energy  and  originality*  Nothing 
fazed  her;  she  even  played  Badminton  while  in  her 

middle  seventies*  This  however,  is  a  mere  detail  to 

/ 

illustrate  her  demarri  for  an  outlet  of  pent-up  energy* 
Her  chief  urge  was  towards  religious  and  social  servioe 
activities*  Belonging  as  she  did  to  the  ultra  social 
side  of  Hamilton,  where  much  wealth  was  represented, 
she  interested  that  stratum  in  her  plans,  and,  as 
President  of  the  Y.W.C.A*  in  Hamilton,  prevailed  upon 
them  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  the  Association  and  to 
bocoM  active  in  its  affairs.  She  also  raised  funds 
for  a  fine  up  to  date  building  which,  through  her 
•fforts,  was  shortly  paid  for  in  full.  She  was  called 
upon  to  oarry  on  similar  campaigns  in  Brantford, 
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Winnipeg*  end  other  cities,  and  again  she  followed  the 
same  praotioea  that  she  had  so  successfully  used  at 
Hamilton,  and  in  each  instance  toft  a  new  building 
with  no  debt*  Before  reluotantly  retiring,  she  had 
been  asked  to  take  the  presidency  for  the  entire 
Canadian  organization,  but  declined*  Throughout  her 
years  of  activity,  many  people  were  thrown  in  contact 
with  her  and  they  learned  to  love  her  dearly  for  her¬ 
self  as  well  as  for  her  work* 

My  second  sister,  Elizabeth  Thomson,  is  still 
living,  although  she  has  been  a  complete  invalid  for 
many  years*  She  and  I  have  always  been  very  close, 
and  she  has  been  a  guide,  counselor,  and  friend,  and 
has  contributed  more  to  my  early  and  later  years  than 
I  can  properly  e xpress •  She  has  a  most  beautiful 
disposition,  a  marvelous  mind,  is  very  musical,  loves 
the  best  in  literature  and  art,  and  all  the  refinements, 
of  life,  and  above  all,  has  a  sweetness  and  patience 
almost  ethereal  — —  a  very  rare  person,  who,  to  me,  ha.3 
all  the  character  of  a  saint* 
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ALISTER  HENRY  B1RNIE  MACKENZIE  OF  MONTREAL,  HEAD  OF  THE 
MACKENZIE  CLAN. 


Mary  Matilda,  the  youngest  sister,  was  the  wit 
of  the  family  and  inherited  much  of  the  Irish  qualiti  es 
of  my  mother* s  side*  She  was  full  of  fun  but  never  had 
the  health  of  the  rest  of  us,  nor  longevity,  and  was 
the  first  of  my  generation  to  break  the  family  circle* 

None  of  my  sisters  married,  but  they  were  not  old 
maidish  in  the  slightest  degree* 

Alister  Henry  Birnie,  my  eldest  brother,  the  fourth 
of  my  family  ^roup,  now  the  head  of  our  family  clan,  is 
a  brother  to  be  proud  of  and  to  emulate*  He  is  an  out¬ 
standing  citizen  of  Montreal,  a  banker  and  financial 
leader,  and  is  respected  in  every  social  and  business 
oi role,  having  served  his  country  thoughout  World  War  II 
as  Treasurer  of  the  nine  Canadian  Government  War  Loans. 

He  is  definitely  the  Scottish  representative,  granite 
in  his  principles  but  deeply  sympathetic  to  all  good 
works,  and,  like  his  father  before  him,  an  Elder  in 
"St.  Peter*  s  and  St*  Paul**"  the  Presbyterian  Cathedral 
in  Montreal.  His  two  children,  Donald  Gordon  and  Margaret 
Wilkes,  are  worthy  descendants  of  both  their  ratner  and 
mother.  The  latter  was  an  ideal  person,  of  whom  I  was 
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very  fond  and  upon  whom  I  looked  as  a  rare  soul*  Donald, 
a  graduate  of  Magill  University,  Montreal,  has  taken  his 
place  as  an  outstanding  engineer,  and  through  the  war 
served  in  a  very  strategic  and  confidential  capacity 
on  Canada’s  War  3oard  in  Ottawa*  I  do  not  know  how 
to  fully  express  my  admiration  for  my  niece,  Margaret. 
Efficient,  practical,  charming,  broad-thinking  in  her 
tolerance,  and  a  very  dear  friend  to  me.  She  also  made 
a  place  for  herself  in  Red  Cross  work  and  in  many  other 
charitable  nativities,  and  has  headed  the  Quebec  Red 
Cross  Chapter,  which  sets  the  pattern  for  their  work 
in  that  Province# 

My  brother,  John  Francis  Innes,  was  next  to  Alister 
in  age  and  died  only  a  few  years  ago*  He  had  more  of 
the  Irish  strain  in  his  make-up,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  men;  his  friends  were  legion,  his 
generosity  was  unlimited,  and  he  had  a  brilliant 
financial  mind  and  a  very  successful  business  career. 

I  must  acknowledge  how  much  he  did  for  me  and  how  muoh 
I  owe  to  his  advice  and  guidance  in  my  early  years  in 
Chicago.  Jack  married  rather  late  in  life,  but  not 
happily,  and  left  no  family.  I  think  he  would  like 

the  expression,  even  if  slangy  -  *A  Grand  Guy”. 
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HOME  LIFE 
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Reluctantly  I  have  written  of  my  earlier  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  business  world}  nevertheless,  that 
writing  was  a  chore* 

I  would  be,  indeed,  remiss  if  I  did  not  especi¬ 
ally  refer  to  what  has  been  dearest  to  me  through  it 
all  -  my  home  life  with  Daisy,  Mary  Courtney,  and 
Innes,  and  yet  the  inherent  reserve  of  a  Soot  makes 
the  approach  difficult# 

From  the  very  beginning  Daisy  created  for  me  a 
home  life  of  enjoyment  that  lasted  for  forty-two  k+Z 
blessed  years*  She  had  that  rare  faculty  of  intuitive 
judgment  of  character,  and  drew  to  our  house  a  host 
of  friends  ever  youthful  and  interesting# 

Her  gracious  manners  and  taste  reflected  her 
aristocratic  appreciation  of  simple  but  pleasant  living 
that  came  to  be  much  appreciated  by  those  who  used  to 
gather  at  our  house  on  Sunday  evenings.  Alas,  those 
days  are  now  only  a  tradition  in  Evanston,  but  to  me. 
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still  a  delightful  memory. 

Her  religious  faith  was  simple,  consistent*  and 

satisfying.  Intolerant  of  injustice,  she  found  oom- 
fort  in  helping  others  who  were  in  trouble  or  dis¬ 
tress,  by  supplying  the  needed  funds.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  know  of  the  many  girls  or  clerks  with 
small  incomes  whose  condition  at  home  or  place  of 
employment  were  bettered  by  her  voluntary  endeavors. 
Gratefulness  spurred  her  to  greater  efforts# 

She  had  an  inherent  dislike  for  snobbery  and 
coarseness,  and  a  deep  resentment  against  insincerity 
and  yet  she  found  reward  in  her  democratic  contacts 
among  her  fellow  citizens. 

Surely  my  children  and  grandchildren  will  not 
forget  that  similar  opportunities  await  them. 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

The  day  but  one , 

Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  world  dies 
When  day  is  done. 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes 
The  day  but  one 

but  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 
’When  loved  ones  are  gone* 
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A  NOTE 


After  rummaging  through  the  several  cabinets  around 
the  house  I  have  found  the  family  tree  of  my  mother  and 
also  of  Daisy* s  father,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  find- 
ing  the  Punderford  side  of  her  family.  I  do  know  that 
the  Punderford  line  goes  directly  back  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  half-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  also  a 

favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth* 

Raleigh  accompanied  Gilbert  on  his  voyage  to 
America  and  the  following  transcript  from  Volume  10 
of  "Great  Events"  (published  1926  by  The  National  . 
Alumni)  referring  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  is  dated 
of  the  period  1583* 

"In  the  Elizabethan  era,  when  maritime  discovery 
was  being  actively  pursued  by  England* s  adventurous 
spirits.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  half-brother  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  took  poses- 
sion  of  Newfoundland,  with  feudal  ceremony,  in  the 
name  of  the  Virgin  Queen*  Sir  Humphrey’s  expedition 
was  barren  of  results  in  the  way  of  colonization,  and 
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•Ten  in  the  wwy  of  disoovery  on  the  island*  while  it 
proved  fatal  to  its  leader,  and  those  who  sailed  with 
him  on  the  Squirrel,  for  on  the  return  voyage  to 
England  the  vessel  foundered  at  sea,  and  only  the 
companion-ship,  the  Golden  Hind,  reached  the  port  of 
Falmouth,  Devon.  But  the  formal  occupation  of  New¬ 
foundland  at  that  early  period  makes  it  the  most 
anoient  oolony  of  the  British  Crown,  English  settle¬ 
ment  beginning  shortly  after  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert’s 
visit,  though  interrupted  between  the  years  1692 
and  1713  by  French  attempts  at  conquest# 

His  father  was  Sir  Otho  Gilbert  of  Compton 
Castle,  Torbay#  His  mother  was  a  Champernoun,  of 
purest  Normal  descent,  (and  could  probably  boast 
of  having  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  Courtneys  Empress 

of  Byrant.) 

Sir  Otho  had  three  sons  by  this  lady  -  John, 
Humphrey  and  Adrian  -  who  also  proved  to  be  men  of 
superior  abilities.  These  three  were  Knighted  by 
Elisabeth,  a  distinction  whioh,  coming  from  the  hands 
of  a  great  Queen,  marked  its  recipient  as  a  gentleman 
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f nH  a  brave  warrior# 

Sir  Otho  died  and  his  widow  married  Sir  Walter 
Paleigh,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  blood,  living  at 

Bayes,  Devon* 

When  Sir  Humphrey  grew  up  he  embraced  the  profes- 
eion  of  Arms  and  won  high  distinction  in  Continental 
and  Irish  wars.  In  his  mature  manhood  he  and  his 
distinguished  half-brother,  Raleigh,  furthered  the 
design  of  first  colonising  Newfoundland  and  then  the 
neighboring  islands  and  continent*  Hence,  on  August  5* 
1583,  we  find  him  standing  on  the  beaoh  in  the  harbour 
of  St*  John* 

I  was  very  pleased  to  find  this  confirmation  as 
it  at  last  solves  the  problem  of  the  continuity  of 
the  name  Courtney  which  has  been  carried  down  for  many 

generati  ons* 

Also,  it  may  be  interesting  to  Daisy* s  descendants 
torenmmber  that  her  great-great  uncle,  Isaac  W.  Kalian 
gave  up  his  reotorship  of  St.  James*  Churoh  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  to  oome  as  missionary  to  Chicago. 
Here  he,  with  his  wife  and  baby,  arrived  on  Sunday 
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evening,  October  12,  183U« 

He  formally  organized  the  first  parish  of  his 
denomination  on  November  2,  with  &  membership  cf  fif¬ 
teen  out  of  a  population  of  two  thousand,  taking  lie 
name  "St*  James"  from  his  old  parish  in  New  London* 

On  Christmas  morning,  1636,  his  church  bells  rang 
out  in  their  imposing  Gothic  building  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Cass  and  Illinois  streets.  You  will  find  a 
full  story  in  "History  of  St.  James r  Church,  Chicago, 
A*D*  183U-193U"*  a  oopy  of  which  is  in  my  library* 

It  was  privately  printed  for  the  church  in  193U* 
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MARY  COURTNEY 

This  beautiful  soul  came  into  our  lives  and  from 
her  arrival  to  her  passing  was  a  joy  and  a  blessing 
beyond  my  words  to  express. 

Very  early  she  developed  good  taste  in  musio  and 
literature  that  was  soon  reflected  in  her  own  poetic 
writing  -  an  outlet  for  her  brilliant  mind. 

"(She)  Gave  a  song,  a  wing,  to  words 
That  they  might  fly  and  sing  like  birds 
In  love,  who  cannot  too  much  sing 
The  heaven,  the  earth,  the  everything* 

And  love  -  the  air  that  buoys  along 
The  wing,  the  singer,  and  the  song.* 

Her  devotion  to  her  church  and  leadership  in  its 
activities  disclosed  a  beautiful  spirituality  that  led 
her  to  espouse  other  worthy  causes  in  her  community. 

It  was  these  things  that  brought  to  her  the  resuect 
and  ackiration  of  others,  who  honored  her  with  offi¬ 
cial  responsibilities. 

And  yet  she  was  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  loved 
a  good  time,  and  shared  her  personality  with  her  many 
friends • 
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As  her  sphere  of  influence  widened,  she  seemed 
to  deepen  her  love  for  her  own  family  and  was  ever 
responsive  to  those  from  whom  she  sprang*  Not  only 
was  she  our  daughter,  but  our  inseparable  companion  - 
a  relationship  which  time  never  altered  or  lessened 
up  to  the  very  hour  of  her  demise.  Our  minds  were  in 
accord,  and  our  taste  alike,  so  our  discussions  about 
innumerable  subjeots  were  truly  "  a  feast  of  reason 
and  a  flow  of  soul’1. 

For  her  life  companion  our  Mary  Courtney  chose 
Horatio  Rodman  Rogers,  and  although  quite  young  on 
her  wedding  day,  time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  her 
choice*  At  the  time  of  her  passing,  they  were 
blessed  with  three  lovely  children  -  Horatio,  Jr., 
Mary  Courtney,  and  Barbara  Mackenzie* 

I  write  these  fragmentary  thoughts  so  that  her 
ohildren  may  have  some  memory  of  her  -  they  were  too 
young  at  her  passing  to  really  know,  tfhat  more  could 
I  ask  than  that  they  be  fortunate  enough  to  inherit 
those  qualities  that  made  her  such  a  rare  soul  and 
o  ompani  on  • 
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"Ships  that  pass  in  the  night 
And  speak  each  other  in  passing 
Only  a  look  and  a  voice 
And  a  silenoe*" 

Thus  it  seems  to  me,  but  I  still  hope  that  some 
way,  somehow,  some  time,  that  silenoe  will  be  broken 
between  my  two  beloved  ones  and  me* 
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Love  lives  in  some  deep,  silent  place,  too  near 
For  touch  or  sound,  more  real  than  these  could  be 
There  are  no  distances  of  spirit  -  Free 
tfe  hold  the  hand  once  infinitely  dear. 

Clasping  no  substance,  cherished  in  the  fear 
That  it  may  vanish  -  Blessed  certainty 
Surrounds  our  soul’s  communion*  Memory 
Becomes  existence,  definite  and  clear# 

We  guide  our  feet  along  familiar  ways. 

And  have  come  home  from  wandering  afar  — 

Within  cur  house  of  quietness  we  are 
One  with  the  other  Neither  nights  nor  days 
Remove  or  reunite  -  The  loved  one  stays 
Near  as  the  heart,  and  distant  as  a  star* 

v ')  1  y  193^.  Courtney  M.  Rogers 

* 

Written  in  memory  of  Courtney’s  grandmother, 
Mary  Judson  Allen* 
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My  son  Aleo  married  Katherine  Bovier.  Haro, 
again,  timo  has  shown  how  thoir  oongonial  tempera¬ 
ments  have  brought  thorn  happiness. 

Katherino  has  boon  a  joy  and  comfort  to  all  of 
us.  Sho  is  the  finest  type  of  that  new  generation 
which  should  have  the  admiration  of  ours.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  character,  jolly,  bright,  efficient,  devoted  and 
sacrificial  towards  her  husband  and  their  three  fine 
boys,  Alexander  Innes,  Jr.,  Wentworth  Park  II,  and 
Archie  Sovier.  I  am  not  only  grateful  to  her,  but 
love  her  very  dearly. 

My  son  has  always  been  a  comfort  and  source  of 
pride  and  his  companionship  a  very  precious  thing 
in  my  life.  Grand,  upstanding,  dependable,  I  have 
never  had  a  day’s  worry  about  him.  His  character 
is  above  reproach.  No  father  could  ask  for  more 
from  a  son  than  he  has  been  to  me.  He  carries  on 
the  family  name  and  I  know  will  preserve  it  always. 
My  thanks  to  him  for  all  he  has  meant  to  me. 
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HORATIO  RODMAN  ROGERS 


* 


Several  years  after  Courtney's  passing,  "Ray" 
married  Helen  Pohlm&n,  wisely  and  with  my  full  ap¬ 
proval*  Helen  is  a  charming  girl  who  has  done  so 
much  to  reestablish  a  happy  home  life  for  him  and 
his  children* 

In  World  War  I  Ray,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
joined  an  American  Ambulance  Corps*  He  was  active 
in  this  oapaoity  on  the  Italian  front,  but  later 
joined  a  Tank  Corps  under  Patton  in  Franoe*  His 
excellent  record  is  easy  to  read  —  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  aotion,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  when  he  was  only  seven¬ 
teen* 

In  World  War  II,  he  again  volunteered  for  duty 
and  entered  the  Service  as  a  Captain  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Provost  Marshal,  where,  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
He  then  went  into  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington. 

I  do  not  need  to  add  how  much  I  admire  him,  or 
to  speak  of  my  affection  for  him. 
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Religious  Values 

There  is  one  memory  that  I  respect  and  value,  and 
whioh  I  think  was  one  of  the  greatest  stabilising  in¬ 
fluences  —  that  is  religion  —  the  loss  of  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
ohaos,  instability  and  inseourity  of  these  present 
times •  I  am  not  allergic  to  any  beliefs  or  to  any 
faiths  that  are  consistently  lived  up  to,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  without  some  faith,  there  is  little  to  sus¬ 
tain  one's  inner  self#  The  ohuroh  a  man  goes  to  is 
unimportant  —  it  is  what  it  does  for  him  that  is  im¬ 
portant  and  lasting# 

My  early  days,  of  course,  were  saturated  with 
that  atmosphere,  but  never  to  the  point  that  it 
created  resentment  —  rather  it  became  a  natural 
part  of  my  youth  and  was  unquestionably  accepted 
as  one  of  the  necessary  standards  of  decent  living# 
Presbyterianism  in  itself  is  factual  and  cold,  and 
not  a  particularly  inspiring  form  of  theology;  many 
of  its  original  tenets  have  been  discarded,  and  at 
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the  present  time  the  differences  are  very  small  and 
unimportant  in  relation  to  other  denominations* 

We  vere  brought  up  on  the  Bible*  I,  personally, 
as  a  youngster,  learned  a  verse  every  day,  attended 
ohuroh  three  times  on  Sunday  and  very  often  during  the 
midweek*  My  father’s  position  in  church  affairs  in 
our  oommunlty  was  prominent,  as  I  have  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  so  much  so,  that  he  was  frequently  oalled  upon 
in  his  official  capacity  to  drive  to  outlying  parishes 
and  there  occupy  the  pulpit*  After  I  grew  older  I 
used  to  tease  him  about  these  Sundays  while  driving 
with  him  many  miles  to  reach  these  various  places* 

He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  fast  horses  and  I  used  to 
tell  him  that  it  seemed  to  me  he  got  much  fun  out  of 
a  good  excuse  to  break  the  Sabbath*  To  keep  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Day  was  a  fetish*  It  was  pretty  strict* 

Same  of  these  ohurches  were  in  a  district  where 
Gaelic  was  spoken  more  often  than  English.  Father 
spoke  and  read  Gaelic,  which  always  made  him  doubly 
welcome*  His  religion  was  real  and  unquestioning. 

My  mother's  attitude  was  one  of  gentle,  simple  faith. 
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and  much  more  tolerant# 

However ,  my  father1*  tolerance  was  shown  so  often 
in  his  association  and  friendship  with  the  parish  priest 
in  Hamilton,  who  used  to  came  to  our  house  about  the 
problems  of  many  of  our  domestic  servants  who  were  of 
his  particular  persuasion#  How  well  do  I  remember  one 
incident!  I  had  a  Scotch  terrier  called  Bosco  and 
also  an  alley  cat  called  Lobster  who  had  lost  one  ear 
as  a  result  of  many  fights;  and  this  duo  of  tempera¬ 
ments  struck  up  frequent  fights#  We  always  had  family 
prayers  and  upon  one  oocasion  when  we  were  all  on  our 
knees  there  was  a  great  rumpus  outside#  Bosco  chased 
Lobster  and  Lobster  sought  sanotuary  on  my  father’s 
back,  with  his  own  back  lifted  and  spitting  furiously# 
Father  continued  on  his  knees  without  interruption 
with  his  prayer,  and  the  rest  of  us  nearly  ohoked  to 
death  trying  to  keep  from  laughing  —  not  daring  to 
give  way#  However,  as  we  grew  olcer  the  lines  were 
lightened  and  there  was  no  snaffle  bit# 

My  father  was  eduoated  at  Inverness,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scotch,  is  considered  the  one  place 
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whore  the  purest  English  is  spoken  —  very  little  ao- 
oo nt •  However,  it  was  very  notioeable  that  when  my 
father  was  reading  the  Bible  out  loud  or  at  prayers, 
he  had  a  very  definite  Burr. 

Getting  back  to  the  religious  influences  upon  my 
own  life,  I  want  to  express  this  particular  tribute. 
My  father’s  faith  was  unchangeable,  unshatterable , 
and  never  in  my  life  did  I  realize  it  so  fully  as  in 
the  last  few  moments  of  his  life*  I  feel  I  would  be 
lacking  in  respect  to  my  parents  if  I  did  not  urge 
the  coming  generation  to  oling  to  a  belief  and  a 
faith.  It  is  the  most  important  philosophy  in  life, 
as  so  well  demonstrated  to  me. 
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Roosevelts  lvth  Term  Election 
Midnight,  Tuesday,  Hovember  7#  19U4*  The  returns 
are  in  and  one  portion  of  the  state  shudders  and  the 
greater  percentage  represented  by  the  popular  vote  is 
hysterical  with  joy,  especially  the  three  and  one-half 
million  job-holders.  The  result  was  obvious  from  the 
first#  The  Republican  Party  and  its  candidate  Dewey 
failed  to  present  its  oase  to  the  jury  with  any  con¬ 
vincing  arguments#  It  failed  to  shake  off  the  shackles 
of  the  isolationists  and  repudiate  their  Republican 
leaders#  Their  candidate  assumed  the  role  of  a  prose¬ 
outing  attorney,  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted,  and 
not  that  of  a  statesman#  The  result  of  this  election 
confirms  the  opinion  that  I  have  had  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  more  interest  in  the  question 
of  a  permanent  peace  than  in  the  expos4  of  faults, 
failures,  and  creeds  of  their  Democratic  opponents# 

They  realised  that  once  before  this  party  had  failed 
them  when  Wilson* s  magnificent  idea  of  a  World’s  league 
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of  Nations  was  sabotaged  by  a  few  office-seeking 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate  at  that  tis»  •  The 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  sisters  and  brothers,  of  men 
at  the  Front  undoubtedly  had  this  in  mind,  and  with 
all  of  my  prejudices,  it  may  be  that  the  ohoice  was  a 
wise  one*  There  is  no  panaoea  that  can  assure  perma¬ 
nent  peace,  but  there  are  certain  definite  spiritual 
values  and  economic  influences  together  with  toler¬ 
ance,  wisdom,  and  oourage  that  can  at  least  widen 
the  field  for  establishing  such  a  peaoe,  if  they  oan 
only  be  brought  into  play* 
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DECISIVE  EVENTS  IN  19^5 


On  September  3*  19UU#  I  began  this  manuscript 
and  continued  for  several  creeks,  seeking  relief  from 
loneliness,  sadness,  and  boredom#  However,  it  did 
not  accomplish  that  purpose  and  more  and  more  I  felt 
entirely  too  inexperienced  to  oreate  anything  worth 
preserving • 

It  is  now  many  months  since  I  wrote  a  line  but 
others  have  urged  me  to  go  on,  so  I  will  try  to  wind 
up  this  adventure  into  the  literary  field. 

The  past  months  have  been  the  most  dramatic,  as 
well  as  tragic,  in  this  search  by  man  for  peaoe, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  history 
has  ever  recorded#  There  is  no  necessity  for  close 
details  of  these  catastrophic,  destiny-making  events# 
Current  writings  and  future  history  books  will  record 
it  all,  and  for  years  to  come  the  publishing  fraternity 
will  reap  fortunes  from  the  material.  The  clearest 
analysis,  as  is  aver  the  oase,  will  not  be  found  for 
many  decades,  not  until  the  present  plans  of  the  allied 
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victors  can  bo  appraised  and  the  past  o&uses  diagnosed 
with  accuracy* 

Nero rtho loss ,  may  i  impose  my  own  reactions  to 
this  terrifying,  yet  magnificent,  period  through  which 
I  have  just  lived*  In  it  have  arisen  and  fallen  great 
leaders,  groat  scientists,  and  greatest  of  all,  a  race 
of  unbelievably  courageous  fighting  men  of  all  ranks 
whose  endurance,  suffering,  and  idealism  are  beyond 
any  historical  comparison  that  I  have  yet  discovered* 

The  world  has  been  in  a  crucible  of  trial  from  which 
may  emerge  greater  values  for  all  men*  The  opportunity 
for  this  is  here  now  —  it  must  be  grasped  unyieldingly 
or  lost  for  years*  Civilisation,  and  in  fact  our  own 
physical  world,  may  pass  into  oomplete  extinction  if 
this  is  not  realized* 

The  following  dates  will  be  headlines  in  history 
for  all  times 

April  12  President  Roosevelt  died  suddenly* 

April  28  Mussolini  and  his  mistress  were 

caught  and  publioly  hanged  by  Italian 
patriots#  He  had  resigned  July  25* 

19U3#  and  Italy  surrendered  September  5# 

19U3. 
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May  U 

Germans  in  Italy  surrendered  on  the 
field  of  battle# 

May  7 

German  nation  surrendered  on  the  field 
of  battle# 

July  26 

Churchill  and  his  party  were  decisively 
defeated  at  this  first  eleotion  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II# 

August  6 

r 

Splitting  of  the  atom  by  Amerioan 
scientists  first  became  known  when  we 
dropped  an  atomic  bomb  over  a  Japanese 
city* 

August  lLj. 

Japan  surrendered  on  the  field  of  battle 

In  the  past  few  months,  with  a  spaed  which  oan  hardly 
be  grasped,  so  many  climaxes  have  coma*  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  passed  from  the  stage  in  whioh  he  had  placed 
such  a  leading  part  as  aotor,  producer  and  director,  all 
in  one#  I  think  I  would  prefer  to  leave  to  history  the 
evaluation  of  this  man,  for  I  feel  it  is  too  early  and 
many  things,  good  or  otherwise,  will  come  to  light*  It 
is  my  judgment,  however,  that  history  will  pronounce 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Presidents*  In  my 
former  reference  to  him  you  will  note  that  I  have  been 
very  critical  of  his  doraestio  policies,  though  admitting 
the  great  contribution  he  made  to  the  war  and  its  con¬ 
summation#  I  should  like  to  mentioni 
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Within  six  months  before  election  day,  November  5* 
19UO,  he  dared  to  substantially  increase  taxes  and 
called  for  billions  of  appropriations  for  national 
defense,  even  though  the  debt  at  that  time  stood 
around  the  colossal  figure  of  fifty  billions* 

He  had  Congress  pas3  and  put  into  operation  a  draft 
bill  sending  men  to  training  camps# 

Ran  for  a  third  term  against  a  tradition  that  had 
stood  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years# 

Deliberately  split  his  own  party  wide  open  on  the 
third  term  question* 

I  prefer  to  ascribe  his  daring  to  sincere  patriotism 
rather  than  selfish  political  advantage*  This  country 
was  widely  divided  on  the  question  of  war  or  peaoe,  was 
not  war-minded  and  was  very  apathetic,  yet  he  took  the 
risk,  and  by  so  doing  made  possible  our  final  victory. 

It  seems  to  me  so  pathetic,  but  so  characteristic  of 
the  fates  that  sure  dealt  to  men,  that  he  was  taken 
from  this  life  just  before  the  final  surrenders  on  the 
battle  field* 

Typical  of  our  political  flexibility,  an  unknown 
man  automatically  succeeded  to  his  office*  My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  no  President  in  history  has  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  regiws  to  face  than  Harry  Truman*  The  problems 
of  peace  are  now  global*  They  appear  so  momentous,  so 
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fearfully  new,  and  so  desperately  involved,  that  it 
will  call  f  or  ability  and  leadership,  courage  and 
endurance  almost  superhuman* 

While  spending  a  brief  vacation  at  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia,  the  great  news  of  Germany1 s  surrender  on 
May  7,  19U5,  was  flashed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth* 

I  listened  for  hours  on  end  to  the  continuous  broad¬ 
casts  of  this  intensely  dramatic  event  and  all  of  the 
oolorful  accounts ,  the  signing  of  documents,  and  the 
restrained  satisfaction  of  the  great  military  figures 
involved.  The  arroganoe  of  Germany  was  ever  present, 
indicative  of  a  psychology  which  for  centuries  has 
cursed  the  world*  Let  us  never  for  a  moment  let  down 
our  guard  against  this  race,  and  let  us  fully  follow 
up  our  military  suooesses  with  a  stern  hand  so  that 
our  victory  will  never  be  qualified  or  minimised  by 
their  historians;  let  us  forever  remember  the  canine 
pedigree  of  the  Germans  going  back  into  history  of 
world  conquest  for  2000  years* 

On  August  14,  19U5,  I  listened  to  the  radio 
broadcast  of  the  Japanese  surrender  --  another 
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faraway  drama  involving  another  enemy  also  arrogant, 
treacherous,  and  unstable,  one  that  will  always  be 
a  threat  to  the  white  races  of  the  Oooident  if  they 
are  ever  permitted  to  unite  the  Asiatic  hordes  into 
a  combat  people  arraigned  against  us* 

In  the  list  of  decisive  events  of  19U5*  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  date  of  August  6,  19k5»  survive 

as  more  momentous  than  all  of  the  other  items  about 
which  I  have  written* 

The  world  is  in  the  hands  of  this  country,  and 
therefore  the  destiny  of  mankind  politically,  economi¬ 
cally,  and  spiritually,  depends  upon  our  leadership* 

It  is  our  great  moment*  God  grant  we  meet  it  with 
equal  greatness* 

The  war  is  over*  The  awful  oonsequences  now 
are  uncovered*  The  millions  of  brave,  loyal  men 
lying  where  they  fell  speak  to  us  more  and  more 
faintly  as  time  passes  over  their  graves*  The 
myriads  of  wounded  are  left  in  our  oare*  The  ruinous 
sacrifice  of  Great  Britain,  who  fought  alone  while 
we  held  to  our  isolationistio  philosophy,  is  almost 
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forgotten  and  her  stabilising  influence  is  gone. 

Already  we  are  attacking  her  with  name-calling, 
already  her  frightful  loneliness  in  war  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  peace.  Already  we  are  putting  a  money  value 
on  her  future  instead  of  an  appraisal  on  her  soul.  A'e 
have  suffered  a  greater  loss  than  is  now  realized  in 
harking  back  to  the  days  of  177&  and  forgetting  so 
utterly  her  great  contributions  to  the  world  in  the 
oentury  since,  to  say  nothing  of  the  recent  events 
from  1939  to  the  close  of  this  war.  Where  would  we 
be  today  without  her?  What  prioe  glory!  What  price 
gratitude,  with  a  dollar  sign! 

I  do  not  wish  to  detract  the  slightest  from  the 
great  contribution  of  Roosevelt*  He  undoubtedly 
played  his  part  and  will  have  a  large  share  of  recog¬ 
nition.  However,  I  feel  that  no  greater  man  than 
Winston  Churchill  in  statesmanship,  in  courage,  in 
spiritual  leadership  and  devotion  to  his  native  England, 
has  ever  apoeared  on  the  horiion.  No  man  ever  faced 
the  helplessness  of  defeat  that  followed  Dunkirk  with 
such  a  soul,  with  such  grit  and  stubborn  refusal  to 
ever  admit  that  his  England  should  be  invaded  or  fall. 
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The  classical  originality  and  beautiful  English 
springing  from  his  soul  rang  throughout  the  world  like 

a  peal  of  bells,  predicting  a  viotory  when  a  dirge 
for  passing  greatness  and  outer  darkness  appeared  far 

more  appropriate# 

*We  shall  not  flag. 

We  shall  not  fail# 

We  shall  fight  in  France  and  on  the  seas 
and  oceans# 

We  shall  fight  with  growing  strength  in 
the  air# 

If  invaded,  we  shall  fight  on  the  beaches, 
landing  grounds,  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
hills# 

We  shall  never  surrender# 

Even  if  a  large  part  of  Groat  Britain  be 
sub  luxated  and  starving,  then  the  Empire 
beyond  the  seas  will  o  arry  on  the  battle# 

These  were  the  words  of  a  great  man,  talking  to 

a  crroat  democracy  with  a  great  history  and  a  groat 

tradition#  His  leadership  saved  England# 

Democracies  are  never  grateful#  This  great  man 
is  now  out  of  office  and  a  fresh  experiment  in  Socialism 
is  under  way#  After  all,  England  is  a  democracy 
first  of  all  of  them# 
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The  past  six  years  have  produced  many  new  galaxies 
of  famous  men,  statesmen,  generals,  scientists,  politi¬ 
cians  and  industrialists.  America  has  introduced  the 
greatest  in  the  military  field  of  logistics.  Never, 
no  never,  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  any  other 
Chief  of  Staff  had  to  face  the  complexities  of  sending 
and  maintaining  fighting  men  and  equipment  on  a  dozen 
fronts  separated  by  thousands  of  miles. 

The  other  accomplishments  of  the  United  States 
are  so  miraculous  as  to  have  bean  unbelievable  five 
years  ago.  We  supplied  the  greatest  military  minds, 
an  amazing  production  of  every  conceivable  weapon, 
and  hundreds  of  new  instruments  of  war.  We  doubled 
our  Navy  in  five  years'  time,  and  created  an  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Corps,  the  largest  ever  known  to  man.  We 
now  have  the  reward.  The  greatest  nation  of  all 
time,  a  responsibility  beyond  human  calculation. 

With  us  rests  the  fate  of  mankind.  May  we  achieve 
the  greatness  to  fill  this  need  in  the  years  of 
peace  to  came  as  we  have  in  the  years  of  war  now 
past. 
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A  year  before  the  event  I  hinted  at  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  science  being  able,  sooner  or  later,  to 
split  the  atom,  and  the  consequences  therefrom.  I 
did  not  realize  how  close  it  was.  Now  this  very 
questionable  feat  has  been  accompli she do  It  oan  be 
&  blessing,  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  may  be 
a  curse •  It  may  have  been  the  last  straw  that  brought 
Japan  to  her  knees,  but  in  oareless  or  wicked  hands 
it  may  lead  to  the  complete  destruction  of  our  planet. 
The  consequences  —  politically,  socially,  and  econ¬ 
omically,  --  will  lead  to  the  reorganization  of  this 
world.  Let  us  hope  this  may  be  gradual  and  that 
time  is  given  so  that  this  destructive  power  may 
never  be  needed  again. 

Unless  the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of 
humanity  can  be  maae  to  parallel  scientific  develop¬ 
ment,  the  outlook  for  this  planet  is  indeed  dark* 

So  the  war  is  over. 

"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?" 

Quoth  little  Peter kin; 
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"Why  that  I  cannot  tell"  said  he. 

But  -  »twas  a  famous  victory." 

Now  we  face  tomorrow  —  a  tomorrow  that  finds 
economic  paralysis  over  the  entire  world.  The  scluMon 
of  these  problems  is  greater  than  war  itself.  No 
oountry  on  earth,  judged  by  sound  accounting  practice, 
is  solvent;  many  are  completely  bankrupt.  This  is  now, 
as  it  has  been  through  centuries,  the  inevitable  after- 

math  of  war. 

Verily,  every  nation  is  at  the  dawn  of  a  new,  and 
completely  new,  era  or  a  total  eclipse.  The  latter 
can  be  escaped  if  mankind  finds  a  way  for  the  manil’esta 
tion  of  spiritual  values,  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  onefs  neighbors,  a  suppression  of  arrogance,  and 
“holier  than  thou"  attitude  towards  others;  in  other 
words,  "tolerance",  the  “Sermon  on  the  Mount",  and 
the  "beatitudes",  must  come  again  into  the  daily  lives 

of  men. 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart; 

Still  stands  our  ancient  sacrifice # 
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A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart# 

Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget*" 

"If  drunk  with  power  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe 
Such  boasters  as  the  gentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law*" 
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"The  United  Nations  Organ! cation* 

The  wonderful  conception  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
"League  of  Nations"  looms  up  to  me  as  a  lar  more 
practical  and  effective  instrument  for  international 

relations  than  has  yet  been  evolved# 

gi g  failure  was  not  because  of  inherent  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  plan,  but  because  we,  as  a  nation#  re¬ 
fused  to  co-operate  in  it#  If  our  great  strength 
and  prestige  had  been  added,  in  my  judgment,  it 
WOu Id  have  been  an  unqualified  success  and  this 
second  war  in  less  than  a  generation  would  not  have 
crucified  our  world# 

It  is  true  that  it  lacked  teeth,  but  our  parti¬ 
cipation  would  have  provided  that#  The  United  Nations 
as  a  substitute  for  the  League  of  Nations  seems  to  me 
to  be  too  obscure  in  its  processes  and  too  rigid  in 
its  application# 

By  submitting  to  Russia’s  recent  demand  for  a 
veto,  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  avoid  utter  futility  in 
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any  great  vital  deoision*  Am  I  write  these  lines,  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that  Russia  is  play¬ 
ing  a  lone  hand,  and  with  her  veto  power  can  stalemate 
the  chief  objectives  of  this  instrument  for  peaoe* 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  depleted  our  Army  in 
Europe  to  the  site  of  an  occupation  force*  We  are  not 
showing  our  strength;  we  are  not  demonstrating  to 
Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  in  the 
driver's  seat,  and  while  we  do  not  intend  to  dictate, 
we  also  will  not  stand  for  dictation  from  any  of  the 

other  four  powers  involved* 

I  still  hope  for  the  best,  but  have  serious  fears 
of  the  inadequacy  of  this  set-up*  It  is  too  early, 
however,  to  be  dogmatic  about  it* 
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As  I  read  over  these  pages,  which  are  really  only 
notes,  I  see  how  absurdly  they  show  an  indulgence  in 
egotistical  opinions* 

My  only  excuse  for  emphasising  my  views  on 
politics,  economics  and  international  affairs  is 
that  these  subjects  have  been  paramount  in  all  dis¬ 
cussions  since  World  War  II  began* 

You  will  be  right  in  aoousing  me  of  bias  and 
probably  also  of  being  outdated  by  the  terrifio 
forces  of  science,  sociology  and  chaotic  aftermaths 
of  a  world  torn  asunder*  All  values  presently  are 
distorted  but  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  funda¬ 
mentals  never  change,  that  reactions  follow  ail  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  that  eventually,  as  history  so  constantly 

proves,  individualism  reasserts  itself* 

In  any  event,  my  apologies  for  inflioting  all 

these  ancient  and  outmoded  views  upon  you* 
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The  year  19^3  brought  a  tragedy  onoe  more  of  ter¬ 
rible  impact  upon  my  life,  f  ollowing  so  shortly  after 

yb.  7J 

the  tragedy  in  1938#  so  probably  my  thinking  is  tinged 
and  my  cynicism  accentuated  by  these  mortal  blows  to 
my  happiness* 

Also,  perhaps  my  distrust  of  economic  experiments 
stems  from  my  belief  in  the  unimpaired  right  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  security  of  my  family  so  they  may  continue 
to  enjoy  gracious  living*  I  have  worked  hard  toward 
this  end  and  now  see  that  such  efforts  have  been  largely 
futile  if  the  current  trend  of  political  and  economic 
philosophies  shall  prevail* 

During  recent  years  I  have  often  thought  of 
Isocrates,  a  Greek  orator  and  teacher,  who  wrote  about 
35U  B.C.f 

"I  wish  to  say  that  a  mighty  change  has  come  in 
the  affairs  of  our  city,  and  our  ideals  are 
utterly  unlike  those  of  our  leaders  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  generation*  When  I  was  a  boy  it  was 
eonsidered  not  only  safe  but  honorable  to 
oreate  an  estate,  so  that  almost  all  men  of 
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standing  wished  to  add  to  their  possessions, 
and  fait  a  certain  dignified  honor  in  pros¬ 
pering,  but  now  one  must  apologize  for  any 
suooess  in  business  as  if  it  were  the  utter 
violation  of  the  moral  law,  so  that  today 
it  is  worse  to  seem  to  prosper  than  to  be  an 
open  criminal.  Criminals  can  get  off  with 
a  small  punishment  or  a  pardon,  but  there  is 
no  escape  for  the  prosperous,  as  they  are 
doomed  to  utter  destruction.  You  can  find 
more  men  banished  for  their  wealth  than 
oriminals  punished  for  their  crimes. 
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Early  in  my  conceited  remarks  about  myself  I 
stated  I  had  never  been  in  debt#  This  I  see  was  a 
misstatement#  I  am  in  debt  now#  I  am  living  on 
borrowed  time  and  the  greatest  of  all  Creditors  is 
yet  to  be  faced#  In  this  case  it  is  a  call  loan  and 
no  renewals#  Also,  I  have  no  collateral  to  offer, 
but  I  trust  Our  Redeemer  will  be  considerate  and 
forgiving#  To  my  son  and  his  loved  ones,  to  my 
daughter's  children,  I  shall  hope  to  leave  a  good 
name  and  hope  that  you  all  will  think  kindly  in 
memory  of  me# 

My  fondest  love  for  you  all  is  running  through 
all  these  useless  pages  of  written  words#  All  my 
thoughts  are  for  you  and  the  dear  ones  who  have  gone 
before# 

May  God  bless  you  all#  Remember  to  "Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and 
all  things  will  be  added  unto  you"# 

"How  dull  it  is  to  pause 
To  make  an  end 
To  rust  unburnished 

Hot  to  shine  in  use#* 
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OUR  DRAWING  ROOM — 1$40 


RTNEY  ALLEN  MACKENZIE  TAKEN  IN 


MARY  COU 


MARY  COURTNEY  MACKENZIE  ROGERS— 1936 
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MYSELF 


INNES 

1919 


CHARLES  BLISS  ALLEN 
HIS  GRANDFATHER 


j|PI|pjpPF^F,^ 


MARY  COURTNEY  ALLEN  MACKENZIE.  MARY  COURTNEY  MACKENZIE 

AND  MARY  JUDSON  ALLEN. 

THE  THREE  MARYS.  REPRESENTING  THREE  GENERATIONS-1919. 
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MARY  COURTNEY  MACKENZIE  AND  HORATIO  RODMAN  ROGERS  ON  THEIR 
WEDDINC  DAY.  IN  OUR  GARDEN,  JUNE  21.  1924. 


MARY  COURTNEY  MACKENZIE 
DAY,  JUNE  21,  1924 


WITH  HER  PARENTS  ON  HER  WEDDING 
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ALEXANDER  INNES  MACKENZIE 
1930 
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KATHERINE  BOVIER  AT  HER  WEDDING  TO  ALEXANDER  INNES  MACKENZIE— MAY  14,  1932. 
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Dear  Mr.  Cockrell: 


July  19, 191+6 


I  have  your  very  charming  letter  this  no  ruing 
and  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  onco  more  express  my  most 
extreme  appreciation  of  all  you  did  for  me  in  editing,  etc*, 
although  I  still,  unfortunately,  maintain  that  while  you  have 
made  it  less  impossible,  my  attitude  remains  unchanged  that  it 
is  a  mighty  poor  exhibition  from  an  expression  and  literary 
standpoint* 

The  greatest  compensation  is  that  it  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  meet  you  and  develop  what  I  hope 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  I  would  value  more 
highly  than  I  can  tell  you*  I  have  admired  not  only  your 
character  but  your  thoroughness  and  your  ability  to  approach 
the  art  of  v/riting,  an  art  which  I  certainly  have  not  acquired. 


I 


Always, 


Most  appreciatively  yours, 


Mr.  Monroe  F.  Cockrell 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago 
231  South  LaSalle  Street 
;  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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WENTWORTH  PARK  MACKENZIE 

208  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET 
CHICAGO  A 


WENTWORTH  PARK  MACKENZIE 

208  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET 
CHICAGO  4- 


April  8,  1946 


Mr.  Monroe  F.  Cockrell 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
231  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Cockrell: 


of  April  4th. 


Many  thanks  for  your  more  than  kind  letter 


You  have  demonstrated  the  most  extraordinary 
kindess  and  interest  in  my  very  vain  efforts  and  have  given  me 
really  an  inspiration  to  carry  on.  I  am  doing  so  perhaps  in  a 
desultory  way  as  regards  any  additional  -writing,  although  I  have 
some  that  I  feel  must  still  be  done  to  complete  the  picture  as 
it  should  be,  but  I  expect  to  have  it  all  in  line  within  the 
two -week  period.  I  also  selected  some  photographs  as  you  have 
suggested  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  see  when  we  get  together 


Once  more,  my  deep  appreciation. 
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/rry  SV/fco  *4^*  f//c  ’f**-  d^taz/cd 


